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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


“My Last Tour and First Work; or, a Visit to 


the Baths of Wildbad and Rippoldsau. 
Lady Vavasour. $8vo, pp. 4558. 
Hugh Cunningham. 

Tuts is an amiable book,—amiable in its mo- 


By 
London, 





tive, amiable in its feeling, amiable in its whole 
nature, manner, objects, and remarks. 
Vavasour, it seems, suffering from rheumatism, 


Lady | 










criticised; but that he will keep in mind the | more or less costly, where they go in the even- 
ignorance and poverty of those for whom she | ings or leisure days with their families—culti- 
entreats his assistance, and kindly encourage | vate them themselves, and gain health and in- 
her endeavours to improve their condition by | formation by their work. I have often wished 
subscribing something towards the erection of | such an example were followed in England ; 
the school, for which she cannot flatter herself | and I am sure it would pay a proprietor of land 
that the profits of this little work will be suffi- | near a town well to form little gardens, of a 
cient. Any sum, however small, which he may | rood of land or more, according to the demand 
be so charitable as to contribute, will be most | —lay them prettily out with fruit-trees, flowers, 


thankfully received for their benefit by Messrs. 


was advised to try the German baths; and be- | Glyn and Co., bankers, Lombard Street, Lon- 
ing also proprietor of an estate in the county} don, and Messrs. Swann and Co., bankers, 


of Wicklow, on which she was desirous of es- | 


tablishing a school for the benefit of the sur- | 
rounding poor population, it happily occurred | 
to her that by becoming author she might, 
increase her means to an extent which — 
enable her to carry out her design in a more | 
eficient degree than could be accomplished by | 
her individual power and outlay. ‘To this} 
truly patriotic purpose are the profits of the| 
work to be devoted. The matter is well ex- 
plained in the preface, which tells us— 
“There is a class of persons in Ireland rent- | 
ing mountain-farms, who are often in great | 
distress, where they might be in ease and com- | 
fort, if they knew how to cultivate their land 
ina more profitable manner. Their ignorance 
ofwhat it is capable of producing, and the want | 
of regular habits of industry for making the | 
most of what they possess, induced the author | 
to believe that a school under the direction of | 
a master who could teach them not only read- | 
ing and writing, but-the best method of culti- | 
vating their farms, would be of infinite advan- 
taze to them, and confer happiness and comfort | 
where there is now only poverty and complaint. 
. * * To teach them that they have 
the power (with knowledge and industry) of 
obtaining all the necessaries of life within 
themselves, is the object of the author in build- 
ing this school, which she proposes should be 
afarming school. She would add a few acres 
of land to it, to be farmed by the boys, and 
prove to them by experiment that the soil is 
capable of producing many crops of which they 
have no idea, ‘The English reader will be 
surprised to hear that turnips are exotics with 
these poor people; and they have not one en- 
closed garden amongst them. When the au- 
thor mentioned her wish to establish such a 
school, she was told it would be the greatest 
blessing to them, and that if it were built, one 
hundred and sixty children would attend ‘it. | 
She would have begun it immediately, but found | 
the requisite outlay would be much beyond her | 
individual power; and being soon after obliged | 





York. Before the author left England, she 
made a model of the school she intends to erect, 
and sent it to Ireland. She now waits with 
anxiety the answer of a generous public; and 
she is sure all those who agree with her in 
thinking that employment and industry are the 
great sources of happiness to all mankind, but 
especially necessary to those born to earn their 
bread by their daily labour, will not refuse 
their. aid towards this school. The author 
cannot conclude without expressing her warm- 
est thanks to those who have already so nobly 
answered her entreaty for assistance. But 
private subscriptions alone being inadequate 
to such an undertaking, and begging so dis- 
tressing, she prefers appearing before the pub- 
lic through the medium of this little work.’ 

To such an appeal, so truly benevolent and 
patriotic, what answer can the critic or the 
press return? ‘To Jend their best aid, must be 
at once a duty and a pleasure. As the author 
has honestly said there can be little new on 
these grounds, we shall merely observe that 
the narrative is easy, sprightly, and amusing, 
and the slight notices and remarks interspersed 
always in a good spirit, and often of an inte- 
resting or useful character. Without going 
into route or topography, we shall select a few 
stray and casual examples. 

“The peasants of the Continent make use 
of flowers much more than those in England. 
Every féte-day, whether of saint or sinner, is 
a signal for culling the prettiest flowers of field 
or garden. Bouquets, garlands, crowns, and 
wreaths, are put in requisition, and made ac- 
cording to the taste of the hand that wreaths 
them, and the fashion of the country. There 
is great pleasure in this occupation. 
seen many a little busy hand and smiling face 
in haste to finish their work, and enjoying with 
satisfaction the anticipated pleasure of the fol- 
lowing day, when their taste would be admired 
by friends of their own rank and age. I know 
no pleasure so great as to relieve the working 
class, who are born to earn their bread by their 


I have | 


toleave England for her health, she determined | daily labour, from the continual care and toil 
to profit-by the circumstance, and do, as many | of it—to give them an innocent amusement— 
others have done, take up the pen and write. | to let them look forward to some day or days 
But as in these literary days guides are many, | in the year, when they may forget their labo- 
and travels not a few, it is almost impossible to! rious lot in life, and be happy. The want of 
say auy thing new of countries so trodden by | public gardens near the towns in England is a 
the British foot, and recorded by the British | serious evil: the working class have no place 
pen, ‘The author therefore can only endeavour | of recreation; the alehouse is the only resource 
0 amuse the reader by her own observations | for the men,—the women and children have none 
Upon the countries she has passed through, and | —a waik up and down close streets is all their 
the people who dwell ittthem. If these prove, recreation;—while on the Continent every 
Wweful or amusing to the reader, she trusts the | town has its garden. At Weimar and Mei- 


purpose for which they are written will not be | ningen the tradespeople have little gardens 


forgotten —their want of merit not be too closely ! out of the town, with a building of some sort, 


| and vegetables, and a hut, or some sort of little 
| temple, to drink tea in, and afford shelter in 
|case of rain. There is not a person who could 
at all afford it would not take them: indeed, it 
would be economical, though they paid five 
pounds a year for it; for it would prevent the 
wish to go to the alehouse on the part of the 
men, and give an agreeable employment to the 
women and children. All young ones delight 
in a garden; and a little premium, or a crown 
of flowers as abroad, to reward the young gar- - 
dener for the earliest vegetable, fruit, or flower, 
would give great interest to his labours, and 
be a far better way of employing his time for 
exercise out of school than playing with idle: 
boys in the streets, learning bad language and 
bad habits.” 

On acquaintances, so readily formed in fo- 
reign parts, we have the following judicious 
reflections :— 

‘‘There is something selfish in every thing 
we do, poor creatures as we are; and it is 
always agreeable to know ‘the life and con- 
versation’ of those with whom we make ac- 
quaintance. It is most particularly essential ° 
on the Continent; and the more agreeable they 
are, and comme il faut they appear, the more 
necessary to find out their life and adventures, 
as they are the more likely to become intimate. 
| It is most cutting to good feeling to discover, 
after the intimacy is made, that your quondam 
friend is exactly the person you ought zot to 
have known. Such things happen constantly 
abroad—verhaps more frequently to the En- 
glish than any other nation: their own being 
so reserved, so cold, so calculating in society, 
they are charmed with the pleasing, flattering 
manners of their continental neighbours, who, 
pleased with themselves, try to communicate 
the same feeling to others; so that before you 
have been half an hour in their company, you 
begin to think you must be much more amiable 
and agreeable than ever you were before, or 
that your merits have been greatly disparaged 
in your own land. This, unfortunately, though 
natural, is too fascinating to young English 
ladies just ‘ come out,’ starting into life from 
the chrysalis to the butterfly, from the moping 
school-room to the shining ball-room, and there 
to find, if there is either beauty or grace, such 
adulation, so much compliment and flattering, 
that the poor little soul, tremblingly alive to 
any thing so new, too frequently becomes either 
a confirmed ccquette, or falls a sacrifice to 
some adventurer, perhaps unsuitable in age, 
rank, habits, feelings, and every thing else. 
Not being able, with all my thinking, to fathom 
the lady, though I could easily the water 1 was 
sitting in, it being only eighteen inches ral 




























I began to consider if I could think of an 
thing that would be useful to you, my gentle 





reader, as one great object of this little work 
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is to be useful, if I can. So from the pretty | 
butterfly, which seems only to exist to feed the | 
feathered tribe, thought flew to the little busy | 
bée, working hard to make honey for men and | 
bears, who kiil it for its wealth; and as I know 

ofa simple and effectual way of saving a weak 
swarm, I will tell it to you. This, then, is the | 
manner :—take an equal quantity of honey and | 
brown sugar, mix them well together, put the | 
mixture upon a plate, cover it with a large | 
piece of silver-paper, take it with a sheet to | 
the hive, set it on the sheet upon the ground, 

and place the hive over it, tie it up tight, and 

carry it into a warm room,—set it on the hearth, 

close to the fire, and leave it there all night. 

The bees will soon come down, pierce the 

paper, and take as much honey as will support 

them all the winter. Next day, place them in 

the coldest part of the garden, under a north 

wall; they will sleep till spring, when they 

should be moved to a south aspect. In this 

way a weak swarm is better than a strong one, 

and will cast earlier in summer.’’* 

At Wildbad Lady V. speaks, as every deli- 
cate and refined English woman does, of the 
men-cats and monkeys who affect the wearing 
of beards and ‘moustaches, poor imitators of 
nasty Mormonites, Joanna-Southcotians, and 
other filthy-looking fanatics, or of fierce mili- 
tary pards, all bristles and puppyism. Of the two 
cuts it is not easy to say which is the worst. 
The ursine gentry are the more disgusting, the 
efieminately-trimmed the more contemptible. 
For uninformed heroes, who are obliged to con- 
form to the rules of the service, there is the 
excuse of necessity,—though we never could 
discover any good reason for these rules, nor 
that our half- bearded soldiers were braver 
Britons, or fought better, than our unbearded 
sailors ; but as for the unqualified apes of boys, 
lawyers’ clerks, shopkeepers, and a!! that tribe 
of imitators, who try to Chin the world into a 
belief of their manhood, beauty, or gentility, 
they are just a trifle below spitting upon or 
kicking. But to our text:— 

“The full season does not begin at any of 
the baths in Germany until July. There are 
few persons here yet of English, only a stray | 
man or two, whose names we know not, but 
whose dress and manner stamp them English. 
Once upon a time it was impossible to mistake | 
one’s countryman; but now, wiih bushy beard | 
and fierce moustache, one dare not say ‘ This | 
man’s a Briton,’ either ancient or modern. 
As nature gave a beard, it is wondertul art | 
ever thought of cutting it off; and yet there is 
an association of want of neatness with it, not | 
pleasant; and when it is wora long, ’tis too 
Jewish to become a Christian. But of all 
beards upon the human face, the Russian is 
the most.savage and inhuman. I have seen a | 
coachman from that icy land driving his mas- 
ter’s carriage at Carlsbad, looking 

* Like nothing on earth beside.’ | 
It will depend upon the ladies, whether beards | 
will be tolerated in England or not. I observe 
abroad they are chiefly confined to the unmar- 
ried. In France it is becoming the distin- | 
guishing mark of the Carlist; and their ac- | 
knowledging it shews more courage than pru- | 
dence, under existing circumstances.” 








* This curious episode reminds us that we have upon | 
our table My Bee-Book, by W. C. Cotton, M.A. Oxon. 
(pp. 368, Rivingtons)—a work we would recommend to 
every lover of the apiary and humanity. Itis redoient 
of delightful matter in all that concerns this wondrous 
insect and its mode of treatment, It is, moreover, | 
—- with a multitude of woodcuts, is written in a | 

ost playful and agreeable style, and is altogether a 
very charming volume. Huber himself should not be 
more popular. 


An incidental sketch of Russian manners, as 
exhibited in travelling and by report, is worthy 
of quotation ; not omitting the refractive glance 
cast upon our own English and boasted supe- 
riority. 

“ The great number of servants employed in 
Russia, and their small pay, is quite eastern, 
and allows the lady of the mansion to live in 


}ease and luxury; and the servants, under a 


kind master, have little to do, and are content 
with the certainty of being always maintained ; 
but in many cases the masters are violent and 
irascible, and, having the power of beating 
their dependants, their lives do not run so 
smooth as they might be. I remember, when 
we were at Carlsbad, hearing of the servant of 
a Russian complaining he was so often beaten 
he could not stand it; if his master would be 
content with beating him only twelve times a 


| day, he would bear it; but beyond that, it was 


impossible. A curious picture of Russian power 
on one side, and forbearance on the cther! 
The little regard to comfort or common de- 
cency is another striking feature in the habits 
of those northern people. | At the same place, 
and the same summer, a family of distinction 
arriving late in the season, when they could 
get little accommodation, made no scruple of 


putting the ladies’ maid to sleep upon the| 


table, and the cook under it. Gentle reader! 


I will not tell you of what sex the cook was. | 
The young baroness was very vivacious during | 


our conversation, and, like all foreigners, seemed 
to he at home upon most subjects. I longed 
to describe our English households,—our happy 
medium between eastern indolence and Ger- 
man notability; but feared to touch upon the 
subject, as I knew she had heard of the waste 
and extravagance of some English houses. She 
had once descanted upon the absurdity, positive 
madness, of our high wages to head servants; 
the liberty allowed them ; the laughable fashion 
of their dress for their situation; and the extra- 
ordinary coolness and indolence with which a 
master and mistress in England give up their 
authority to them. As she described it, where 
there is a maitre-d’hétel, the master dare not 
look into his cellar, without a grumpy look, at 
least, from him; if he has a coachman, he is 


|shut out from his stable; the head gardener 


will not allow him to employ a labourer with- 
out leave from himself. The lady is no more 
in her house than a mere speaking puppet, to 


| order dinner; and, if she were to look into the 


economy of her household, she would be as- 


sai sve ithet i 102: , indi- | 
| sailed by every epithet in the vocabulary indi- | 


cating stinginess and meanness. Although I 


| knew this was an overdrawn picture, I also 


knew there was so muci: truth init, I dared 


— 
our incomes; you waste them upon a thankless 
set of people, who, like the giant in the fable 
‘ grind your bones to make them bread. Na. 
tions have no more idea of the effect of their 
habits and customs upon other nations, thay 
an individual has when he enters a room {jj 
of company for the first time, of what will hs 
thought of his appearance and manners, 4 
judgment will be passed upon it at the first 
glance; favourable, or the contrary, as the 
case may be; and, in all probability, he woujd 
be as much surprised at the conclusion drawn, 
at first sight, as to his character, from js 
visage and bow, as England, if she knew the 
opinion of those who draw her character from 
the faults and peculiarities common to nations 
; as well as individuals. Perhaps it would be as 
salutary to the one as the other, if we knewa litt: 
| more of what is thought of us, both nationally 
| and individually ; if we considered it with calm. 
|ness and good sense, which always tends to 
| improvement, although it might give a pang 
| 
| 





1 
im- 


to our pride in the one case, and to our selj- 
| love in the other.” 
Or, as Burns has very plainly but expres. 
sively painted it: 


| 

| 

“ O would some power the giftie gie us, 

| To see oursels as others see us! 

| It would frae mony a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion !” 

The cold-water cure ior all disorders was at 
its height in Germany during our author's stay, 
{and she relates cases reported to her of the 
| marvellous effects of making your stomuch a 
reservoir and your bed a marsh. Dr. Sangrado 
and Dr. Don Pedro Positive, of Snatchaway, 
were simpletons to the new water-dect 
called, though differing entirely in di: 
and practice from the old. Here was a b: 
| who had “a frightful fall about two years before. 
| He was so severely hurt that he was eighteei 
| months ill—twelve of that time confined to his 
| bed, and given over by every physician who 
| was called in. At lasta friend advised him to 
try the water-doctor, which he did, and was 


then in perfect health: during the course of 


the cure he was not allowed to eat any thing 
but a bit of bread, about four inches by three 
| (I wish to be accurate), in the day. How ia 
|this starving treatment may be modified in 
| other cases, { cannot say; but hope it may 
|so, as I have since heard all patients ec: 

| stand it; but I will ‘ make it my business’ to 
linquire further, and let you know. In the 
meantime, ‘ I’m thinking’ 
becomes general, poisons will be 
down;’ druggists’ shops will be shutting up; 
black doses, white pills, and yellow mixtures, 


| will be going ‘a begging.’ It really will be a 


if this mode of cure 


} 
10¢ 


‘an income smaller than that of their fathers’ | 


not venture upon the discussion; varticularly | serious loss to one branch of the community, 
as she dwelt so largely, and with so much rea- | whatever gain it may be to the other. ¥ e 
son, upon the impropriety of giving enormous | may live to hear the little boys singing te 


| wages to servants; while the well-educated | praises of cold water in the streets in some 


gentlemen, sons of the oldest families, even of | such measure as this: 

the nobility, were obliged to be content with | ‘ Cold water out, and cold water in, 
Will make a man clean, and new as a pin; 
Cold water ia, and cold water out, 


menials; and to sit down every day to a dinner . : : : o 
. - a OBy: | Will cure the sick of the terrible gout. 


those would scoff at. She once almost startled | : 
me, by asking, rather in a brisk manner, whe- | Butwe are now near home with our éxample 5 
ther it were possible that noblemen gave their | and have room for little more wandering. W ild- 
gardeners three hundred a year, while the} bad is rich in cherty-trees, respecting which the 
minister of the parish had but eighty pounds? | author begs “ just to caution the reader against 
And she was told, the cook at a club in Lon- | the temptation of eating the large and b: autiful 
don received one thousand ‘ livres sterling,’ | black one hanging so conveniently, almost in 
double the salary of the prime minister of most | his mouth. In nearly every one of them | 
of the German courts; and five times as much found a white maggot; examine him with a 
as many of the officers of state. ‘It is not/ microscope, and you will find him as tran ‘ 
surprising the English Icave their country to| parent as glass; you can see cvery movemen! 
live abroad, and enjoy the ease and pleasure | of his little body, and the whole internal com: 
we haye, at so small an expense. We enjoy| formation of it; his little wings so neatly 
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wrapped up. 4 propos, have we got any wings 
neatly wrapped up in our bodies, ready to 
‘ Wing our way to another and a better world ?’ 


jn a moment his whole body was buried again 
in his sweet abode. Raspberries and straw- | 
berries grow wild in profusion, and many of | 
the flowers cultivated in our gardens in Eng- | 
land. The English are babies in bathing com- 
pared to the people on the Continent. A lady | 
tuld me she had bathed at Plombiers, in France. | 
There was only a wooden partition between the 
ladies and gentlemen, and the noise the latter | 
made was beyond any thing she ever heard. | 
They first had instrumental music; then sang | 
a duet, laughed, joked, hallooed, and lastly | 
they danced. I mentioned the French lady | 
having proposed we should dance a quadrille; | 
so, | suppose, itis common. There is another 
bath, I torget the name, where they stay eight | 
hours at a sitting. A gentleman told me he 
went to this place to see a friend, who intro- | 
duced him to several ladies and gentlemen: 
they persuaded him to take a bath next morn- | 
ing, and he was greatly surprised to find the 
whole party he had supped with the night | 
before in the water; one gentleman break- | 
fasted, dined, and supped in it. This will | 
hardly be believed in England; but as we im- | 
prove upon every thing done by our neighbours, | 
no doubt in time bathing-parties will be made, | 
and gentlemen will invite the ladies to bathe | 
with them as they now do to dance; and it | 
appears both may be done at the same time. | 
Variety is charming, at all events.” | 

Ifheaven were a cherry, the maggoty fancy | 
might be more correct; but as for the party | 
bathing, feasting, and dancing, we really cannot | 
wish to see it introduced, like many other | 
foreign follies, into England. We are not 
Dab-chicks! though a reviewer may like to 
finish his appearance by shewing the end of | 


his tale with a splash. 





Diary and Letters of Madame D' Arblay. 
Vol. IV. H. Colburn. 

Wr do not find the earlier portions of this 
volume so amusing as the preceding. The 
littlenesses of the tea-room, and other petty 
and trivial matters, besetting a rather sensitive 
lady, in a court-life of servitude, become rather 
lresome; and we are ennuyed by repetitions 
about the men and women who in this Diary 
succeed the notices of Johnson, Garrick, Pi- 
ozzi, and others better known to fame than 
the equerries and attendants of the royal pa- 
lace. Among these a Mr. Fairly figures at 
large in this portion of the work, and seems to 
act the part of another Mr. Turbulent, with 
‘ariations in character, but similarly attracted 
by the personal and mental beauties of the fair 
author of Evelina. The trial of Warren Hast- 
ings, however, furnishes observations of con- 
siderable interest ; and at the close the interior 
tccounts of the king’s illness, Nov. 1788, to 
his happy recovery in Feb. 1789, will be read | 
vith painful curiosity. ‘I'he withdrawal of the 
vil from this sad subject, and exposing the 
royal infirmities to the gaze of the world, in- 
wlves a question which we care not to discuss 
tow that the author and the monarch are in 
their graves; but had the former been still 
ing, we should have ventured to express a 
‘ty strong opinion on the indecency, ingrati- 
tude, and turpitude of the act. 

A few extracts and notes will suffice to illus- 
“ the volume; and we shall begin with a 








After looking long at the beauty of this little | 


animal, I put his nose back to his cherry, and | 


| ation as that? 


| lighted in hearing this mentioned to me! he | moiselle’ spoke French! 


“Can I use these words, and not recall to! what could you have done—what would have 
my Susan him whom my whole mind fills with | become ofyou?—with Prince William in parti- 
from this last sentence?—our most beloved !cular? Do you not think, Miss Planta, the 
Mr. Crisp !—who arrived in our hearts the | Prince of Wales and Prince William would 
first, and took place of all!” |have been quite enough for Miss Burney? 

How the jirst could take place of all, is a| Why she would have been quite subdued!’ 
puzzle in fine writing. This is the conclusion ; I assured him I had not a fear but [ might al- 
of a passage which shews how querulous the | ways have avoided them. ‘Impossible! ‘They 
author was with regard to her situation. Thus: would have come to your tea-room.’ ‘I would 

“Feb. 10. This first Sunday in Lent I drank | have given up tea.’ ‘'Then they would have 
tea in St. Martin’s Street. ‘The six Sundays | followed you—calied for you—sent for yoa— 
in Lent are all that we ever pass in town, for |the Prince ef Wales would have calied about 
the whole year through. I had the infinite | him, ‘ Here! where’s Miss Burney?’’ ‘0, no, 
pleasure to meet here Mr. Twining. He is in| no, no!’ cried I; ‘I would have kept wholly 
town for a few days; and he had intended com- | out of the way, and then they would never 
ing to see me, just with the same kind ease he | have thought about me.’ ‘O, ho!’ cried he, 
would have intended it in St. Martin’s Street. | laughing, * never think of seeing Miss Burney! 
Not the smallest idea bad he conceived of my Prince William, too! what say you to that, 
situation, but concluded, and very naturally, | Miss Planta?’ She agreed there was no pro- 
that, wherever I was myself, there might be | bability of such escape. I was only the more 
my friends. Were that the case, my situation | glad to have arrived in later times. Here a 
now, with respect to itself, could have nothing | page came to call Mr. Fairly to backgammon 
eft to wish. But when was there such a situ- | with his majesty. And here ends July, 1788.” 

There being no door to enter | Soon after this the king visited Cheltenham ; 
but across the great court, and no stairs to as- | of which Madame D’Arblay says, in finishing 
cend but those used on all common occasions | her account of it:— 
by the royal family themselves, makes all visits} ‘And thus ends the Cheltenham episode. 
here, except by appointment, or from publicly | May I not justly call it so, different as it is to 
received and allowed friends, absolutely im- | all the mode of life I have hitherto lived here, 
practicable.” |or alas! am in a way to live henceforth? Me- 

Suppose every body attached to the court | lancholy—most melancholy—was the return to 
should have invited and entertained as they | Windsor; destitute of all that could solace, 
iked, under the circumstances, there would | compose, or delight; replete with whatever 

ave been a pretty confusion! The descrip-|could fatigue, harass, and depress! Ease, 
tions of the opening, and several other days, | leisure, elegant society, atid interesting com- 
of the famous trial of Mr. Hastings, are gra- | munication, were now to give place to arro- 
phic, and interspersed with many little anec- | gant manners, contentious disputation, and 
dotes of personal importance, perhaps of vanity; | arbitrary ignorance! Oh, heaven! my dear- 
but the notices of Burke, Sheridan, Wyndham, | est friends, what scales could have held and 
and others of the accusers of that extraordi- | have weighed the heart of your I’. B. as she 
nary man, throw a sort of mirror-light upon |drove past the door of her revered, lost com- 
the transaction, which it is not amiss to com- | forter, to enter the apartment inhabited by such 
pare with its stronger aspects. But we preter | qualities!” 
returning to the royal residence and family; of, Within a few days the miserable lady was 
whom the following :— | visited by the celebrated astronomer Lalande, 

“Miss Planta said the Duke of York was | of whom her picture is far from flattering :— 
expected the next day. This led to much dis-| ‘ M. de Lalande advanced to meet me—I 
course on the princes, in which Mr. Fairly, | will not be quite positive it was on tiptoe, but 
with his usnal but most uncommon openness, | certainly with a mixture of jerk and strut that 
protested there was something in the violence | could not be quite flat-footed. He kissed his 
of their animal spirits that would make him | hand with the air of a petit-maitre, and then 
accept no post and no pay to live with them. | broke forth into such an harangue of éloges, so 
Their very voices, he said, had a loudness and j ectome with regard to its own weight and im- 
force that wore him. Immediately after he | portance, and so fade with respect to the little 
made a little attack—a gentle one, indeed— | personage addressed, that I could not help 
upon me, for the contrary extreme, of hardly | thinking it lucky for the planets, stars, and 
speaking, among strangers at least, so as to be )sun, they were not bound to hear his comments, 
heard. * And why,’ cried he, ‘do you speak so | though obliged to undergo his calculations. On 
low? TI used formerly not to catch above a|imy part sundry profound reverences, with now 
word in a sentence from you.’ This is a fault | and then an ‘ O, monsieur!” or ‘c'est trop d’hon- 


it is high time to conquer; but—but, whenever neur,’ acquitted me so well, that the first ha- 


' embarrassment comes, voice goes! and what | rangue being finished, on the score of general 


Amend, however, | will, as fast as | and grand reputation, éloge the second began, 
on the excellency with which ‘ cette célebre de- 
This may surprise 
has so often murmured upon the subject. In| you, may dear friends; but you must consider 
talking on about the princes, he asked me how | M. de Lalande is a great discoverer. Well, but 
I managed with them. Not at all, I said; for | had you seen Dr. Shepherd! he looked lost in 
since I had resided under the royal roof they | sleek delight and wonder, that a person to whom 
were rarely there, and I had merely seen them |he had introduced M. de Lalande should be an 
two or three times. He congratulated me that | object for such fine speeches. This gentleman’s 
I had not been in the family in earlier days, | figure, meanwhile, corresponds no better with 
when they all lived together; and Miss Planta | his discourse than his scientific profession ; 
enumerated various of their riots, and the dis- | for he is an ugly little wrinkled old man, with 
tress and difficulties they caused in the house- |a fine showy waistcoat, rich lace ruffles, and 
hold. I was very glad, I said, to be out of the | the grimaces of a dentist. I believe he chose 
way, though I did not doubt but I might have | to display that a Frenchman of science could 
kept clear of them, had I been even then abe also a man of gallantry. I was seated be- 
resident. ‘Ono, no,’ cried Mr. Fairly; ‘ they | tween them; but the gocd doctor made no 
would have come to you, I promise yoy; and | greater interruption to the florid professor than 


can I do? 
[ can. How would Mr. Cambridge have de- 
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I did myself; he only grinned applause, with | 
placid, but ineffable satisfaction. Nothing | 
therefore intervening, Gloge the third followed, | 
after a pause no longer than might be neces- | 
sary for due admiration of éloge the second. | 
This had for sujet the fair female sex; how the 
ladies were now all improved ; how they could 
write, and read, and spell; how a man now-a- 
days might talk with them and be understood, 
and how delightful it was to see such pretty | 
creatures turned rational! And all this, of | 
course, interspersed with particular observa- | 
tions and most pointed applications; nor was | 
there in the whole string of compliments which | 
made up the three bouquets, one single one | 
amongst them that might have disgraced any | 
petit-maitre to utter, or any pelite-maitresse to | 
hear. ‘The third being ended, a rather longer | 
pause ensued. I believe he was dry, but [| 
offered him no tea. I would not voluntarily be 
accessory to detaining such great personages 
from higher avocations. I wished him next to 
go and study the stars: from the moon he 
seemed so lately arrived, there was little occa- 
sion for another journey. I flatter myself he 
was of the same opinion, for the fourth éloge 
was all upon his unhappiness in tearing himself | 
away from so much merit, and ended in as| 
many bows as had accompanied his entrance.” | 

From the distressing details of his majesty’s | 
illness, we shall conclude with selecting a few 
of the most striking passages. ‘The approach | 
and outbreak of his malady—its nature as it! 
varied from time to time—the treatment, avoid- | 
ing all contradiction—and other circumstances, | 


and altered countenance, that it overset me 


| sleep to be indeed wanted. 


very much. Nor can I ever forget him in 
what passed this night. When I came to the 
queen's dressing-room, he was still with her. 
He constantly conducts her to it before he re- 
tires to his own. He was begging her not to 
speak to him when he got to his room, that he 
might fall asleep, as he felt great want of that 
refreshment. He repeated this desire, I be- 
lieve, at least a hundred times, though, far 
enough from needing it, the poor queen never 
uttered one syllable! He then applied to me, 
saying he was really very well, except in that 
one particular, that he could not sleep. The 
kindness and benevolence of his manner all 
this time was most penetrating: he seemed to | 
have no anxiety but to set the queen at rest, | 
and no wish but to quiet and give pleasure to 
all around him. 'To me he never yet spoke 
with such excess of benignity: he appeared 
even solicitous to satisfy me that he should do 
well, and to spare all alarm; but there was a, 
hurry in his manner and voice that indicated | 
Nor could I, all | 
night, forbear foreseeing, ‘ He sleeps now, or | 
to-morrow he will be surely delirious! * *) 
Nov. 5. The king, at dinner, had broken forth | 
into positive delirium, which long had been | 
menacing al! who saw him most closely; and | 
the queen was so overpowered as to fall into 
violent hysterics. All the princesses were in 
misery, and the Prince of Wales had burst; 
into tears. No one knew what was to follov— 
no one could conjecture the event.” 

A partial separation between the royal suf- 





—. 
almost constantly, mixed in with other matter, 
but always returning, and in a voice that truly 
will never cease vibrating in my recollection,” 

“ Nov. 8. From this time, as the poor king 
grew worse, general hope seemed universally 
to abate; and the Prince of Wales now too; 
the government of the house into his ow, 
hands. Nothing was done but by his orders, 
and he was applied to in every difficulty. The 
queen interfered not in any thing; she lived 
entirely in her two new rooms, and spent the 
whole day in patient sorrow and retirem:nt with 
her daughters.” 

Her majesty’s position was, like Niobe’s, all 
tears; and the description of her, in her two 
small apartments, the prey of grief and anxiety, 
is at once most touching and honourable; bur 
we will close the gloomy scene with a persoual 
adventure in Kew Gardens, and the restoration 
of the good king to himself, his affectionate wife, 
his children, and his people. 

* Feb, 2. This morning, when I received 
my intelligence of the king from Dr. J. Willis, 
I begged to know where I might walk in safety? 
‘In Kew Gardens,’ he said, ‘as the king would 
be in Richmond.’ Should any unfortunate 
circumstance,’ J cried, ‘at any time, occasion 
my being seen by his majesty, do not mention 
my name, but let me run off without call or 
notice.’ This he promised. Every body, in- 
deed, is ordered to keep out of sight. Taking, 
therefore, the time I had most at command, 
I strolled into the gardens. I had preceeded, 
in my quick way, nearly half the reund, when 
I suddenly perceived, through some trees, two 


together with the efiects upon the queen and | ferers was effected ; but “the king, in the mid- 
princesses, &c. &c.,—are all set down with dle of the night, had insisted upon seeing if his | 


or three figures. Relying on the instructions 
of Dr. John, I concluded them to be workmen 


minute attention, 
“ Saturday, Nov. 1. Our king does not ad- 


vance in amendment; he grows so weak that 
he walks like a gouty man, yet has such spirits 
that he has talked away his voice, and is so 
hoarse it is painful to hear him. The queen 
is evidently in great uneasiness. God send 
him better. * * * During the reading this 
morning, twice, at pathetic passages, my poor 
queen shed tears. 
cried; ‘ lam quite a fool! 
so?’ * No, ma’am!’ was all I dared answer. 
She revived, however, finished the lecture, and 


went upstairs and played upon the Princess | 
The king was hunt- | 
Her anxiety for his return was greater 


Augusta’s harpsichord. 
ing. 
than ever. 
page to desire to have coffee and take his bark 
in the queen's dressing-room. 


how he drank it. The king is very sensible of 
the great change there is in himself, and of her 
disturbance at it. It seems, bunt Heaven avert 
it! a threat of a total breaking up of the con- 
stitution. This, too, seems his own idea. I 
was present at his first seeing Lady Eitingham 


* How nervous I am!’ she | 
Don’t you think | 


The moment he arrived, he sent a} 


She said she | 
would pour it cut herself, and sent to inquire | 


| queen was not removed from the house; and 
{he had come into her room, with a candle in| so duing, as they were less shaded, | though 

his haud, opened the bed-curtains, andssatistied | I saw the person of his majesty. Alarmed 
| himself she was there, and Miss Goldsworthy | past all possible expression, [ waited not to 
| by her side. ‘ihis observance of his directions | know more, but turning back, ran off with all 

had much soothed him; but he stayed a full} my might. But what was my terror to hear 
| half-hour, and the depth of terror during that | myself pursued !—to hear the voice of the king 
| time no words can paint. The fear of such an- | himself loudly aud hoarsely calling after me, 
other entrance was now so strongly upon the |‘ Miss Burney! Miss Burney!’ I protest | 
nerves of the poor queen, that she could hardly | was ready to die. 1 knew not in whiat state 
support herself. ‘lhe king—the royal sufferer | he might be at the. time; I only knew the 
| —was still in the next rvom, attended by Sir; orders to keep out of his way were universal; 
G. Baker and Dr. Heberden, and his pages, | that the queen would highly disapprove auy 
with Colonel Goldsworthy occasionally, and as| unauthorised meeting, and that the very ac- 
he called for him. He kept talking unceas- | tion of my running away might deeply, in his 
ingly; his voice was so lost in hoarseness ani | present irritable state, offend him. Neverthe- 
weakness, it was rendered almost inarticulate; | less, on I ran, too terrified to stop, and in 
but its tone was still all benevolence—all kind- | search of some short passage, for the garden 
ness—all touching graciousness. Itwasthought| is full of little labyrinths, by which 1 might 
| advisable the queen should not rise, lest the | escape. ‘lhe steps still pursued me, and still 
| king should be offeuded that she did not go to the poor hoarse and altered voice rang in wy 
| him: at present he was centent, because he|ears:—more and more footsteps resounded 
| conceived her to be nursing for her illness, | frightfully behind me,—the attendants all run- 
| But what a situation for her! She would not| ning to catch their eager master, and the 
| let me leave her now; she made me remain in| voices of the two Doctor Willises loudly ex- 
| the room, and ordered me to sit down. J was | horting him not to heat himself so unmerl- 


and gardeners; yet tried to look sharp, and in 


| 


on his return to Windsor this last time. ‘ My | too trembling to refuse. Lady Elizabeth soon 
dear Effy,’ he cried, ‘ you see me all at once| joined us. We all three stayed with her; she 
an old man.’ I was suv much affected by this | frequently bid me listen, to hear what the king 
exclamation, that I wished to run out of the | was saying or doing. I did, and carried the 
room. 
Effingham, in her well-meaning but literal way, | ing from truth, except by some omissions. No- 
composedly answered, ‘ We must all grow old, | thing could be so afilicting as this task; even 
sir; [ am sure I do.’ 


Yet I could nof but recover when Lady | best accounts I could manage, without deviat- | 


walking-stick which he had just ordered. ‘ He 
could not,’ he said, ‘ get on without it; his| 
strength seemed diminishing hourly.’ He took 
the bark, he said; ‘ But the queen,’ he cried, | 
‘is my physician, and no man need have a bet- 
ter; she is my friend, and no man can have a 
better.’ How the queen commanded herself | 


He then produced aj now, it brings fresh to my ear his poor ex- | 
| ’ a P | 


hausted voice. ‘I am nervous,’ he cricd; ‘1 
am not ill, but I am nervous: if you would | 
know what is the matter with me, I am nervous, 
But I love you both very well; if you would 
tell me truth: [ love Dr. Heberden best, for | 
he has not told mea lie; Sir George has told 
me a lie—a white lie, he says, but I hate a 


fully. Heaven's, how Iran! I do not think { 
should have fele the hot lava from Vesuvius— 
at least not the hot cinders—lad I so run 
| during its eruption. My feet were not sen- 
sible that they even touched the ground. Soon 
| after, I heard other voices, shriller, though 
| less nervous, cull out, * Stop! stop! stop!” I 
could by no means consent: I knew not wait 
was purposed, but I recollected fully my agree- 
ment with Dr. John that very morning, that | 
should decamp if surprised, and not be named. 
My own fears and repugnance, also, alter 4 flight 
and disobedience like this, were doubled i 
the thought of not escaping; I knew not to 
what I might be exposed, should the malady 








cannot conceive; but there was something so/ white lie! If you will tell me a lie, let it be 
touching in this speech, from his hoarse voice |a black lie!’ ‘This was what he kept saying 


be then high, and take the turn of resentment. 
Still, therefore, on I flew; and such was my 
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—— 
speed, so almost incredible to relate or recol- 
ject, that I fairly believe no one of the whole 
party could have overtaken me, if these words, 
fom one of the attendants, had not reached 
me, ‘Doctor Willis begs you to stop!’ ‘ I can- 
yot! L cannot!’ I answered, still flying on; 
when he called out, ‘ You must, ma’am; it 
hurts the king to run.’ Then, indeed, I stop- 
ped—in a state of fear really amounting to 
agony. I turned round, I saw the two doctors 
had got the king between them, and three at- 
tendants of Dr. Willis’s were hovering about. 
They all slackened their pace as they saw me 
stand still; but such was the excess of my 
alarm, that I was wholly insensible to the ef- 
fects of a race which, at any other time, would 
have required an hour’s recruit. As they ap- 
proached, some little presence of mind happily 
came to my command: it occurred to me that, 
to appease the wrath of my flight, | must now 
shew some confidence: I therefore faced them 
as undauntedly as I was able, only charging 
the nearest of the attendants to stand by my 
side. When they were within a few yards of 
me, the king called out, ‘ Why did you run 
away?’ Shocked at a question impossible to 
auswer, yet a Jittle assured by the mild tone 
of his voice, I instantly forced myself for- 
ward to meet him, though the internal sensa- 
tion which satisfied me this was a step the 
most proper to appease his suspicions and 
displeasure, was so violently combatted by the 
tremour of my nerves, that I fairly think I 
may reckon it the greatest effort of personal 
courage I have ever made. The ettort an- 
swered: I looked up, and met all his wonted 
benignity of countenance, though something 
still of wildness in his eyes. ‘Think, however, 
of my surprise, to feel him put both his hands 
round my two shoulders and then kiss my 
cheek !”” 

The rambling conversation which ensucd is 
not worth repeating. 

“February 19, This was a sweet, and will 
prove a most memorable day: the regency was 
put off, in the House of Lords, by a motion from 
the chancellor! Huzza! huzza! And this 
evening, for the first time, the king came up- 
stairs, to drink tea with the queen and prin- 
cesses in the drawing-room! My heart was 
so full of joy and thankfulness, I could hardly 
breathe! Heaven—Heaven be praised! What 
adifferent house is this house become !—sad- 
ness and terror, that wholly occupied it so 
lately, are now flown away, or rather are now 
driven out; and though anxiety still forcibly 
prevails, ’tis in so small a proportion to joy 
= that it is borne as if scarce 
an il}!”” 





Norway and her Laplanders in 1841; with a 
few Hints to the Salmon- Fisher. By John Mil- 
ford, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, author of 
“Observations on Italy,” &c. 8vo, pp. 318. 
London, J. Murray. 

Tourtsts have been scarce this season, or at 

least there have been fewer publications of 

Tours than usual. Perhaps last autumn was 

rather wet ; perhaps the book-trade was rather 

dull; perhaps people don’t care for reading 
descriptions of the same journeys and places 

(with so little of difference) over and over 

again, after the thirtieth or fiftieth time. Be 

that as it may, our author is an exception to 
the barren rule; and, accompanied by his son, 

‘0 assuage some private sorrows by visiting 

New scenes of nature, set out from Hull on the 

24th of July, and landed at Christiansand on the 

ith. Thence the party steamed to Christiania, 


whence they proceeded 350 miles to Tronjeim, 
travelling post, and nothing new occurring. 
Staying some time at Ekker, salmon-fishing in 
the river Namsen was pursued with avidity and 
success; except when seals appeared in the 
river, and then the fish would not rise on any 
temptation, and the sport for the day was at an 
end. 

Having given us the character of the salmon 
and the seals, Mr. Milford gives us the charac- 
ter of the people, whomn he describes in glowing 
colours, as open-hearted, affectionate, benevo- 
lent, and pure in mind and manners; but alas, 
drunken.* Among their amusements, they are 
greatly addicted to dancing; and the following | 
sketch is about the best we can pick out of the) 
meagre volume, which, as we have hinted, is, 
though pleasing enough, sadly deficient in ori- 
ginality to be quoted in review. 

“ Terpsichore has many votaries in Norway. 
The long winter evenings render indoor and 
domestic amusements a matter of primary im- 
portance. Nowthe dance from time immemo- 
rial has been considered to be an admirable 
method ofkeeping up the circulation, of prevent- 
ing chilblains, and of promoting a little inno- 
cent flirtation between the youth of both sexes, | 
under the patronage and inspection of admiring | 
parents and grandmothers. The performance 
at these rude Norse balls makes up in vigour of 
movement and in intensity of enjoyment for | 
the want of the appurtenances and appliances 
of Messrs. Weippert and Gunter. There is 
none of the languor and bore of the fastidious 
sated capital. These assembled })¢«sants are in- 
deed the gay world, and deserve the epithet far 
better than many afashionable crowd upon which 
itis bestowed. ‘The pleasures ofthese mountain- 
eers are simple, the sinew of their legs strong, 
and they go to work with the hearty. good-will | 
and the abandonof children: their whole soul and | 
body are in their holyday, and they never throw 
away any chance of indulging on the ‘light fan- 
tastic toe.’ It happened thatan Englishman on | 
his travels last year, being tired of his own com- 
pany, and anxious to see what the aborigines | 
were like, as the best mode of collecting them 
together, ventured on the experiment of getting 
up a ball. One single bad fiddle collected them | 
in swarms; and he was more pleased than ifhe | 
had seen all the bears in Norway which Mr. | 
Lloyd did xot shoot. The performers, on their | 
side, were enraptured ; and the evening has be- | 





| cream and sugar. 


the real unsophisticated foot, the work of nature, 
than the slipper, be it even a Cinderella’s, which 
is but the work of nature’s journeyman! Then 
there is the novelty of the nudity, to say no- 
thing of its being so classical, so Grecian, so 
antique. These unshod figurantes excelled 
particularly in the waltz, and circled round the 
humble saloon, revolving like sparkling stars.. 
The merest child waltzes with the greatest 
ease ; and the women display a grace and an ele- 
gance in this apparently national dance, which 
could not have been surpassed even at Almack’s. 


They keep the most perfect circle; and even in 
{ y P } 


a small room so regular was the order they ob- 
served, that not a single concussion took place 
during the whole evening. When a couple 
have completed their gyrations, instead of retir- 
ing, they step forward into the centre, and all 


| that are dancing waltz round them; which is a 


far better plan than retiring behind the dancers, 
as with us. The Norse belles are particularly 
decorous in their behaviour; and after you 
have danced with one of them, she shakes you 
by the hand, by way of expressing her thanks; 
as they all likewise did atter partaking of the 
refreshment with which they were supplied, and 
which they stood much in need of after all their 
exertions; for they dance with the greatest 
spirit, not only the waltz, but also a variety of 
reels. They are extremely quick in learning 
new dances, and upon the present occasion 
were taught Sir Roger de Coverley, which they 
managed remarkably well. The gentlemenim- 
bibed a considerable quantity of finkel; whilst 
the ladies sipped tea, or at least what passes 
in this country for the herb of China, with a 
slight dash of the national aquafortis by way of 
In consequence of copious 
indulgencevin these potations, the gentlemen 
of the party, about that period of the morn- 
ing when Aurora tinges the east with ‘ roseate 
hues,’ became uproarious, and it was deemed 
expedient to still the tumult by a somewhat un- 
ceremonious dismissal of the fiddlers. Barring 


| the extra animation induced by the ‘ finkel,’ 


nothing could be more correct, or comme il faut, 


| than the conduct ofall parties during this even- 


ing, which was quite as amusing to the foreign- 
ers as to the natives.” 

An excursion in search of the Lapps was the 
next grand step of our traveliers; and coming 
to an encampment of two families, they were hos- 
pitably received. ‘They then returned, having 





come a ‘bright spot in memory’s waste’ for | seen the sight, and in no other respect wiser 
them to look back upon. ‘This year, learning than they went. At Bergen, Bp. Pontoppidan’s 
that another Englishman was in these parts,| krakens and sea-serpents are discussed ;. and 
and having associated the abstract idea ofa free- | a historical glance at Norway fills up nearly 
born Briton with a fiddle, just as the French do | the rest of the volume, from which we do not 
with a rost-bif de mouton, they sent a deputation | find it possible to extract any thing more to in- 
to the stranger, to beg him togive them a little | terest our readers. 
dance, for the sake of charity. He was nothing | 
loath; and accordingly one evening thereassem- | The Iungarian Castle. 
bled some twenty couples and two crazy fid-| thor of “ The City of the Sultan,” &c. 
dies. The fair Helen of Fossland was the de-| London, T. and W. Boone. 
cided belle; and whatever might be the judgment | Tue pleasure with which we closed Miss Par- 
of Paris, her pirouettes were the admired of all | doe’s City of the Magyar was so gratifying to 
admirers on this occasion. Some of her fair | us, that our anticipations were much raised to 
companions were as innocent of shoes and| see her second essay in the almost untrodden 
stockingsas the dancing Hours in the Aurora of | fields of Hungarian literature. ‘The Hungarian 
Guido, of the Rospigliosi palace at Rome; but| Castle has not disappointed us; it is a pretty 
they had equally pretty feet, and knew how to| tale, containing many legends of the chivalry 
use them; and how much more picturesque is | and mythology of the country, related by wea- 
| ther-bound guests round the hospitable hearth 
* At p. 158 we read :—‘‘ Our guide, the schoolmaster, | of a Magyar noble. We are compelled in our 
had been our avant-courier; but this demure-looking | selection of an extract to be guided more by 
man, so quiet and steady when I engaged him yesterday, . 
we fouud upon our arrival here to-day to be already ‘o'er | the suitable length of a complete tale than by 
all the ills of life victorious.’ In other words, he had | its interest, though all the tales have more or 
ana ean oth oe Seeag Sees an at a | maf coating maser in thom: lat ws cae 
lequin. This vice 7 ng as I have before re- | pees related by an aged ecclesiastic—it is called 
marked, is the besetting sin of the Norwegians.” i * The Bloody Banquet. 
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“ The terrible war which threw Hungary in 
a great degree into the power of Boczkay had 
lasted for three hundred weary years, when the 
treaty of Isitwa-Torok finally put an end to the 
fearful struggle after the demise of that prince, 
who died without issue, and determined the 
surrender of Transylvania to the Emperor Ru- 
dolph IL. ; but scarcely had this event occurred, 
when, influenced by the instigations and threats 
of the Turkish cabinet, the Transylvanian states 
proclaimed Sigismund Rakotzy as their sove- 
reign. The critical position of his country ce- 
cided Rakotzy on accepting the dignity thus 
offered ; but it was with a mental reservation— 
as, unambitious of the honour thrust upon him, 
he resolved to cede the throne at the first fitting 
moment to his friend Gabriel Bathory; a de- 
termination based on high and noble principle, 
but which proved fearfully injurious to the 
country that he loved, and to which he fondly 
believed that he had given a ruler more worthy 
than himself. A spirit of renewed hope and 
confidence pervaded all Transylvania when Ba- 
thory assumed the sovereignty. It was, how- 
ever, fated miserably to (ail; for the golden 
days which were anticipated by the people, and 
which were to recompense them for their long 
and melancholy sufferings, were destined to be- 


come atime of torment and of terror. Sordidly | 


avaricious, Bathory no sooner felt himself se- 
cure upon the throne than his extortions became 
SO oppressive as to cause universal murmuring. 
In his anxiety to amass treasure, he disre- 
garded the expostulations which assailed him 
on all sides; or, where he felt himself com- 
pelled to reply, he pleaded the necessity of 
paying a heavy tribute to Turkey—a reason 
which none who thoroughly understood his 
nature accepted fora moment. The impover- 
ished condition of the country had rendered 
the extreme system of taxation which he adopted 
vexatious and harassing almost beyond endur- 
ance; and when to this evil was superadded a 


fierce and tyrannical dispositiun, that defied all | 


restraint and refused to recognise either the 
privileges or liberty of the subject, where they 


interfered with his selfish gratification or inor- | 
dinate love of power, the most frightful antici- | 


pations replaced the hope which had greeted 
his accession. As time wore on, Bathory be- 
came more and more the scourge of his ill- 
fated country. No Turkish despot could ex- 
ceed him in arbitrary cruelty. He admitted 
no law save his own wil], no rue but his own 
pleasure; and where he met with opposition 
he unhesitatingly quenched it in blood; while, 
as if in order ‘that no class of his subjects 
might escape suffering, he un:ted to avarice 
and tyranny a sensuality so gross and uncom- 
promising, that neither the brocade of the 
noble nor the russet of the peasant could se- 
cure their wearer from his unblushing profli- 
gacy. These combined vices, united to the 
power of their indulgence, could not long be 
calmly endured, even by a war-worn and ex- 
hausted people. The murmurs grew into loud 
complaint, and, when this remained unheeded, 
deepened at last into résistance; but all at- 
tempt was futile to restrain the evil impulses 
of Bathory, cradled into strength as they had 


then become by temporary submission, and | 


each effort only entailed destruction upon its 
authors. The tide ran on like that of a mighty 
river, which, polluted at its source, carried 
suffering and death upon its current; blighting 
where it should have preserved, and withering 
where it should have nourished. The discon- 
tent was derided ; the resistance terminated by 
blood and torture; and the success of this sys- 
tem so encouraged Bathory in his excesses, 


——$——. 
| that ere Jong there remained scarcely a family | he watch, and idly did the boiling blood fever 
throughout Transylvania to whose hearth he | upon his temples; for long after the appointed 
| had not brought death or dishonour. ‘Then it} time had passed, day succeeded day, and week 
was that the noble who had believed that his| grew upon week, and still there came no mes. 
jhigh birth and powerful influence, and the | sage from the Moslem court. Autumn was on 
| peasant who had hoped that his helpnessness| the wane; and the sear leaves of the forest, 
| and insignificance, would have secured him | which extended across the valley beneath the 
| from outrage, alike found their trust to have | castle, were sailing in their wild mirth high in 
| been vain; that their sons and brothers had | air, as the long breath of the wind swept them 
| been slaughtered; their wives and sisters be- | from the branches; and glistening beneath tive 
| come a mark for sorrow or for scorn; and the | sunlight in many varied shades of brown and 
common sufiering made with all ranks a com-| yellow, or whirling in witch-circles upon the 
;mon cause. Satisfied that of themselves they earth to the music of their own decay; when 
| were powerless against their tyrant-prince, so| as Bathory, stupitied by wine and wearied by 
|long as he continued to be protected by the | suspense, was sleeping off the excesses of the 
| Turkish Sultan, it was resolved, in a council} evening banquet in his chair of state, at the 
lof the barons, to despatch an ambassador to | head of the now-deserted board, a horrible 
| Constantinople, who should be instructed to| outcry, accompanied by the sound of heavy 
| represent their grievances at the Sublime Porte, | blows, and the tumult of hurried steps, pro- 
and to request the deposition of Bathory. In- | ceeding from the apartment of his sister, which 
\formed by his spies of the step taken by the/| was contiguous to the great hail where he had 
|nobles, Bathory, on his side, lost no time in; been feasting, aroused him from the stupor 
| deputing an envoy to the same court, charged | into which he had fallen. After having for a 
| with his justification to the Sultan; and he se- | few seconds confused the uproar with the dark 
| lected for this delicate mission Andrew Gétzy, | dream that had occupied his slumber, and into 
a friend in whom he had great confidence; and | which these sounds of violence and disorder 
then, fearful of any longer trusting his personal | had merged themselves so naturally as to keep 
| safety to the very doubtful loyalty of the in- | him still uncertain of their actual existence, he 
habitants of Klausenburg, he retired to his, at length started from bis seat; and finally con- 
noble ancestral castle of Etzed, to await the, vinced bya piercing shriek, in which he instantly 
return of his messenger. Nor was the precau- | recognised the voice of the princess, that it was 
| tion altogether needless; for the vicious prince indeed no delusion, he rushed to her assistance, 
| was well aware of the attachment of his capital | As he threw back the door of communication, 
| to Gabriel Béthlen, who had already, during a} the first peal ofa frightful thunderstorm burst 
| residence at Adrianople, succeeded in divorcing | immediately above his head, and scemed to 
| from his interests beth the Grand Vésir and the | rock the huge building to its very foundations; 
| Mufti. But to such a temper as his, thisspecies of | while by the glare of the lightning that flashed 
self-imprisonment was a living death, to which into the room, and whose fiery and forked 
| he submitted with much the same patience and | tongue quivered and Jeapt for an instant among 
| equanimity as a caged lion to his narrow den. | the weapons that hung upon the walls, he saw 
Jealous, at this particular crisis, of every one | his stately sister surrounced by a crowd of 
about him, and, like all tyrants, suspicious of | ghostly forms—veiled and draped so closely that 
even the most devoted of his creatures, the | nothing could be defined save the fluttering of 
anxious sovereign was entirely thrown for | heavy garments—who were overwhelming her 


jcounsel and companionship upon his sister, | 
| a princess not more renowned for her extreme | 
personal beauty than for her haughty and vin- | 
dictive disposition. Report, indeed, laid to| 
her charge many of the atrocities of the de- | 
; tested Bathory; while it was certain, that even | 
| if guiltless of their suggestion, she was at least | 
|culpable in not exerting her unbounded influ- 
|ence over her brother in order to check those 
cruelties which had deluged the land in tears. | 
| To this congenial spirit the self-exiled prince | 
| poured out his doubts, his projects, and his | 
jfears, and she listened alike to all; while by | 
| flattering his self-love, his ambition, and his 
|cupidity, she soothed his wild and impetuous 
|temper, and enabled him to support with less 
| impatience the period of suspense and anxiety 
|to which he had condemned himself. Hour | 
| after hour of fierce and feverish excitement he 
had still, however, to endure, ere intelligence 
| of his envoy could possibly reach Etzed; and 
| with the assistance of his sister’s society, and 
| the indulgence of those vices which he could 
yet command within the castle, he bore up 
bravely, until he could no longer conceal from | 
| himself that the necessary time had elapsed, | 
and that all further delay was suspicious, if not | 
| dangerous. Then, indeed, his passion would 





| have way; and as he strode to and fro on the | 


| high ramparts, occasionally turning a long and | 
| searching look towards the eastern road, by | 


with weighty blows; while they kept up a wild 
and unearthly chorus, in which they enume- 
rated all the frightful crimes of Bathory, of 
which she had been either the instigator or the 
accessory ; and high above this uproar, to which 
it seemed a fitting counterpart, the tempest 
howled, and yelled, and shrieked about the 
castle. In an instant the weapon of the prince 
was in his hand, and he flung himself headlong 
among the aggressors; but his sword passed 
through them harmlessly; while in the next 
instant he was compelled to fly before a shower 
of stones, which were hurled from all sides with 
a violence that threatened his life. As he fled 
from the room, he heard a heavy fall: his sister 
had fainted from pain and terror; and ere an- 
other moment had elapsed, all was quiet, and 
no trace of the spectral visitants remained, 
save in the stones that were flung after tle 
prince, and which still lay scattered over the 
tloor: but the horror of the household was by 
no means diminished, as, cn gathering them 
up, they discovered that a blood-red cross was 
branded into each! When she was restored to 
consciousness, the indignant passion of the 
princess was terrible to contemplate. Far from 
believing, iike her attendants, that her myste- 
rious guests were supernatural beings, over 
whom human wrath could exert no power, she 
felt at once convinced that the hands by which 
she had been smitten were too surely hands of 


| which his messenger must return, he gnawed | flesh; and every separate limb attested by its 
|his nether lip until blood mingled with the | separate agony that no disembodied spirit had 
foam that gathered round his mouth; and the | undertaken the work of vengeance. L nder these 
|armed men who kept the walls trembled in | circumstances she called loudly on her brother 
‘their harness as he approached, Vainly did | for revenge, which he as loudly promised ; but 
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= : 
on whom it should be wreaked remained a} 


mystery So dense, that none could hint at the 


awressors; and thus feeling her very existence 
janful until she should have sated her violence, 
oven although it might be unjustly, she suddenly 
yuroed upon the unwary attendanis who were 
endeavouring to soothe her with the assurance | 
that she had been visited by spirits of evil, with 


whom it were unsafe to meddle even in thought; 
and vowed that they who were toiling so perse- 
yeringly to pervert her judgment, in order to 
screen ‘the guilty parties, must be themselves 
the culprits. Panic-stricken and trembling, | 
the wretched creatures flung themselves at her | 
feet, and protested their innocence ; but words 
and tears alike availed nothing: the fiat had 
cone forth; and within an hour the dungeons of 
jiwed once more echoed back the groans and 
shrieks of the tortured and the dying. “Ano- 
ther week of suspense and passion went by, and | 
still no light had been thrown upon the mys- | 
terious Visitation ; when one evening Bathory | 
took his seat at the banquet, surrounded by | 
the small circle of nobles whom interest or 
timidity had collected about him in his retire- 
ment. The chamberlain, according to custom, 
stood beside him ready to present the first | 
dish; and the prince was in the act of serving | 
himself when he suddenly shrank back in his 
chair, and covering his eyes with his hands, 
exclaimed in an accent of disgust 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


| 
} 


| 
| 


tful horror, | 


‘What means this? Who has dared to do this? | 
Why is my food covered with that bloody scarf?’ | 
All around him either did not, or affected not | 
tosee any thing unusual ia the appearance of | 
the dish; and after having ordered it to be re- | 
moved from the hall, he became more tranquil, | 
and desired that the repast might proceed. On 
its resumption, however, the appalling incident 
was re-acted; nor could any food be found which 
didnot bear the same ensanguined shroud. The | 
omen could not be mistaken; blood threatened | 
the tyrant; and as this conviction forced itself | 
upon him, he rose gloomily from his scat, and | 
leaving the courtiers to revel as they might, | 
etired to his apartment, where he remained | 
for several days, invisible to every one save his | 
sister and his immediate attendants. When he 
again came forth, he was an altered man. 


| 


The | 
scowl of menace had left his brow; and the | 
strong voice, which had hitherto pealed out | 
threatenings and violence, shook and sank as | 
if subdued by some secret terror; while his | 
dauntiess daring, which had hitherto defied all | 
laws both human and divine, had been re- | 
placed by a cowardice so abject, that he started 
and trembled at every unusual noise; and sur- 
rounded himseif by revel and light, that the 
horrors of darkness might be banished from 
his shrinking soul. At length news came from 
the Moslem capital that his trusted messenger 
had betrayed him; and that Prince Gabriel 
Béthlen had been declared sovereign of Tran- 
sylvania by the Sultan, and was even now on 


| absence, in this haunt of our fanciful youth and | ment. 
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selfsame snow-white tent amid the purple hea- now are rolling in the billows of the far-heav- 
ther by the Linn of Dee. How fleetly goes | ing tide. Music meet for such a morn and such 
winnowing on the air even the weariest waving | mountains. Straight stretches the glen for 
of time’s care-laden wings! A few yellow | Jeagues, and then bending through the blue 
weather-stains are on the canvass —but the | sloom, seems to wind away with one sweep | 
pole is yet sound—or call it rather mast; for | into infinitude. The great glen of Scotland— | 
we have hoisted our topgallant, |Glen-More itself —is not grander. But the 


‘And lo! the silver cross, to Scotland dear,’ great glen of Scotland is yet a living forest. | 





his march to expel the coward-tyrant. Nor 
was there much time for deliberation; for the 
new monarch had already advanced into Servia, 
and crowds were flocking to his banners, whom 
the bloody rule of Bathory had divorced from 
his interests. But the hour of passion and of 
pride was past. The deposed prince did not 
even meditate resistance. He remembered the 
ghastly warning of the gory scarf; and hastily 
collecting together the most precious portions 
of his ill-gotten wealth, he fled in a covered 
carriage to Grosswardein; where he rushed 
upon the fate he sought to shun, and perished 
miserably beneath the steel of an assassin.” 


languidly lifts itself up an ineffectual streamer, | Glen-Etive has few woods or none—and the 
in the fitful morning breezes! Bold son, or want of them is sublime. For centuries ago | 
bright daughter of England! hast thou ever! pines and oaks in the course of nature all | 
; seen a Scottish thrissil? What height are you| perished; and they exist now but in tradition 
|—Captain of the Grenadier Guards? ‘Six| wavering on the tongues of old bards, or deep | 
| feet four on my stocking soles.’ Poo—a dwarf! | down in the mosses shew their black trunks to J 
| Stand up with your back to that stalk. Your|the light, when the torrents join the river in § 
| head does not reach above his waist—he hangs | spate, and the moor divulges its secrets as in an | 
; high over you ‘his radious croun of rubies.’ | earthquake. Sweetly sung, thou small, brown, j 
| There’s a flower! dear to lady Nature above all | moorland bird, though thy song be but a twit- 
j others, saving and excepting the rose, and he | ter! And true to thy time—even to a balmy 
\is the rose’s husband—the guardian genii of | minute—art thou, with thy velvet tunic of black j 
| the land consecrated the Union, and it has been | striped with yellow, as thou windest thy small} 
blest. Eyeing the sun like an angry star that | but not sullen horn—by us called in our pride 
will not suffer eclipse either from light or | humble bee—but not, methinks, so very hum- 
shadow—but burns proudly—tiercely-—in its | ble, while booming high in air in oft-repeated 
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circles, wondering at our tent, and at the flag 


‘that now unfolds its gaudy length like a burn- 


ished serpent, as if the smell of some far-off 


darling heather-bed had touched thy finest in- 


stinct, away ‘thou fliest straight southward to 


that rich flower-store, unerringly as the carrier- 
pigeon wafting to distant lands some love-mes- 


sage on its wings. Yet humble, after all, thou | 


art; for all day long, making thy industry thy 
delight, thou returnest at shut of day, cheerful 
even in thy weariness, to thy ground-cell within 
the knoll, where, as fancy dreams, the fairies 
dwell—a silent people in the land of peace. 
And why hast thou, wild singing spirit of the 
Highland Glenorchy, that cheerest the long- 
withdrawing vale from Inveruren to Dalmally, 
and from Dalmally church-tower to the old 
castle of Kilchurn, round whose mouldering 
turrets thou sweepest with more pensive mur- 
mur, till thy name and existence are lost in 
that noble loch—why hast thou never had thy 
bard? ‘A hundred bards have [had in bygone 
‘ages,’ is thy reply; ‘but the Sassenach under- 
stands not the traditionary strains, and the 
music of the Gaelic poetry is wasted on his 
ear.’ Songs of war and of love are yet awak- 
ened by the shepherds among these lonely 
braes; and often when the moon rises over 
Ben Cruachan, and counts her attendant stars 
in soft reflection beneath the still waters of that 
long inland sea, she hears the echoes of harps 
‘chiming through the silence of departed years. 
Tradition tells, that on no other banks did the 
‘fairies so love to thread the mazes of their 
mystic dance, as on the heathy, and brackeny, 
and oaken banks of the Orchy, during the long 
summer nights when the thick-falling dews 
perceptibly swelled the stream, and lent a live- 
lier music to every waterfall. There it was, on 
alittle river-island, that once, whether sleeping 
or waking we know not, we saw celebrated a 
fairy’s funeral. First we heard small pipes 
playing, as if no bigger than hollow rushes that 
whisper to the night winds; and more piteous 
than aught that trills from earthly instrument 
was the scarce audible dirge! It seemed to 
float over the stream, every foam-bell emitting 
“a plaintive note, till the airy anthem came 
‘ floating over our couch, and then alighted with- 
“out footsteps among the heather. The patter- 
“ing of little feet was then heard, as if living 
creatures were arranging themselves in order, 
and then there was nothing but a more ordered 
hymn. The harmony was like the melting of 
musical dewdrops, and sang, without words, of 
sorrow and death. We opened our eyes, or 
rather sight came to them when closed, and 
dream was vision! Hundreds of creatures, no 
taller than the crest of the lapwing, and all 
hanging down their veiled heads, stood in a 
circle on a green plat among the rocks; and 
in the midst was a bier, framed as it seemed of 
flowers unknown to the Highland hills; and 
on the bier a fairy, lying with uncovered face, 
pale as the lily, and motionless as the snow. 
' The dirge grew fainter and fainter, and then 
died quite away; when two of the creatures 
came from the circle, and took their station, 
one at the head and the other at the foot of the 
bier. They sang alternate measures, not louder 
than the twittering of the awakened wood-lark 
before it gues up the dewy air, but dolorous 
’ and full of the desolation of death. The flower- 
bier stirred ; for the spot on which it lay sank 
slowly down, and in a few moments the green- 
sward was smooth as ever—the very dews glif- 
tering above the buried fairy. A cloud passed 
over the moon; and, with a choral lament, the 
funeral troop sailed duskily away, heard afar 
off, so still was the midnight solitude of the 


glen. . Then the disenthralled Orchy began to 
rejoice as before, through all her streams and 
falls; and at the sudden leaping of the waters 
and outbursting of the moon, we awoke.” 

The following is quite in another strain, and, 
as a defence of unexcised liquors, is certainly 
unique. If the Professor has not annually a keg 
per cent forwarded to him, then Donald and 
Duncan and Hamish are the most ungrateful 
scoundrels that ever despised breeches. 

‘* Witches at the least, and about to prophesy 
to us some pleasant events, that are to termi- 
nate disastrously in after-years. Is there no 
nook of earth perfectly solitary—but must na- 
tural or supernatural footsteps haunt the re- 
motest and most central places? But now we 
shall have our fortunes told in choice Earse, for 
sure these are the children of the mist, and 
perhaps they will favour us with a running com- 
mentary on Ossian. Stout, grim, heather-leg- 
ged bodies they. are, one and all, and luckily 
we are provided with snuff and tobacco suf- 
ficient for the whole crew. Were they even 
ghosts, they will not refuse a sneeshin’, and a 
Highland spirit will look picturesque puffing a 
cigar !—Hark! we know them and their voca- 
tion. These are the genii of the mountain- 
dew; and their hidden enginery, depend on’t, 
is not far off, but buried in the bowels of some 
brae. See!—a faint mist dissipating itself 
over the heather! ‘There —at work, shaming 
the idle waste, and in use and wont tobreak even 
the Sabbath-day, isa stitt! Do we look like 
excisemen? ‘The crutch has indeed a suspi- 
cious family resemblance to a gauging-rod ; 
and literary characters, like us, may well be 
mistaken for the supervisor himself. But the 
smuggler’s eye knows his enemy at a glance, 
as the fox knows a hound; and the whisper- 
ing group discern at once that we are of a 
nobler breed. That one fear dispelled, Highs 
land hospitality bids us weléome, even into 
the mouth of the malt-kiln, and, with a smack 
on our loof, the chief volunteers to initiate us 
into the grand mysteries of the worm. The 
turf-door is flung outward on its lithe hinges, 
jand already what a gracious smell! In we 
| go, ushered by unbonneted Celts, gentlemen 
|in manners wherever the kilt is worn; for the 
tartan is the symbol of courtesy, and Mac a 
good password all the world over between man 
and man. Lowland eyes are apt to water in 
| the peat-reek, but erelong we shall have ano- 
jther ‘drappie in our e’e,’ and drink to the 
|Clans in the ‘unchristened cretur.’ What a 
sad neglect in our education, among all the ac- 
quired lingoes extant, to have overlooked the 
Gaelic! Yet nobody who has ever heard P. R. 
preach an Earse sermon, need despair of dis- 
coursing in that tongue after an hour’s practice ; 
so let us forget if possible every word of English, 
| and the language now needed will rise up in its 


| 





| place. And these figures in men’s coats and wo- 


men’s petticoats are females? We are willing 
to believe it in spite of their beards. One of 
them absolutely suckling a child! | Thank you, 
my dear sir ; but we cannot swallow the contents 
| ofthat quech. Yet let us try.—A little too warm, 
| and rather harsh; but meat and drink to a man 
ofage. That seems to be goat-milk cheese, and 
the scones are barley; and they and the speerit 
will wash one another down in an amicable 
plea, nor quarrel at close quarters. Honey 
| too—heather-honey of this blessed year’s pro- 
'duce. Hecate’s forefinger mixes it in a quech 
| with mountain-dew—and that is Athole-brose ? 
| There cannot be the Ieast doubt in the world that 
| the Hamiltonian system of teaching languages 
is one of the best ever invented. It will enable 
any pupil of common-run powers of attention 








————— 
to read any part of the New Testament in Gree 
in some twenty lessons of an hour each. By; 
what is that to the principle of the worm) 
Half a blessed hour has not elapsed since ye 
entered into the door of this hill-house, and y» 
offer twenty to one that we read Ossian, a7 
aperturam libri, in the original Gaelic, W, 
feel as if we could translate the works of Je. 
remy Bentham into that tongue—ay, eyey 
Francis Maximus Macnab's theory ‘of the 
universe. We guarantee ourselves to do both 
this identical night before we go to sleep, and 
if the printers are busy during the interme. 
diate hours, to correct the press in the morn. 
ing. Why, there are not above five thousand 
reots—but we are getting a little gizzy—into 
a state of civilisation in the wilderness—anq, 
gentlemen, let us drink—in solemn silence— 
the ‘ Memory of Fingal.’ O St. Cecilia! we 
did not lay our accevnt with a bagpipe! What 
is the competition of pipers in the Edinbureh 
theatre, small as it is, to this damnable drone 
in an earth-cell, eight feet by six! Yet while 
the drums of our ears are continuing to split 
like old parchment title-deeds to lands no. 
where existing, and all our animal economy, 
from finger to toe, is one agonising dirl, 
Eolus himself sits as proud as Lucifer in 
Pandemonium ; and as the old soldiers keep 
tending the worm in the reek as if all were 
silence, the male-looking females, and especi- 
ally the he-she with the imp at her breast, nod, 
and smirk, and smile, and snap their fingers 
in a challenge to a straspey—and, by all that 
is horrible, a red hairy arm is round onr neck, 


and we are half-choked with the fumes of 


whisky-kisses. An hour ago, we were dream- 
ing of Malvina! and here she is with a ven- 
geance; while we, in the character of Oscar, 
are embraced till almost all the Lowland breath 
in our body expires. And this is_ sfill-life? 
Extraordinary it is, that, go where we will, we 
are in a wonderfully short time discovered to 
be Christopher North. A few years ago, the 
instant we found our feet in a mine in Corn- 
wall, after a descent of about one-third the 
bored earth’s diameter, we were saluted by 
name by a grim Monops who had not scen the 
upper regions for years, preferring the inte- 
rior of the planet; and forthwith, ‘ Christo- 
pher North!’ ‘ Christopher North!’ reverberated 
along the galleries, while the gnomes came 
flocking in all directions, with safety-lamps, to 
catch a glimpse of the famous editor. On an- 
other occasion, we remember, when coasting 
the south of Ireland in our schooner, falling in 
with a boat like a cockle-shell, well out of the 
Bay of Bantry; and of the three half-naked 
Paddies that were ensnaring the finny race, 
two smoked us at the helm, and bawled out, 
‘ Kitty go bragh!’ Were we to go up ina 
balloon, and by any accident descend in the 
interior of Africa, we have not the slightest 
doubt that Sultan Belloo would know us in a 
jiffy, having heard our person so frequently 
described by Major Denham and Captain Clap- 
perton. So we are known, it seems, in the 
still—by the men of the worm? Yes—the 
principal proprietor in the concern is a school- 
master over about Loch-Earn-Head—a man 
of no mean literary abilities, and an occasional 
contributor to the Magazine. He visits the 
shop in breeches—but now mounts the kilt— 
and astonishes us by the versatility of his ta- 
lents. In one of the most active working 
bees we recognise a caddy, formerly in Auld 
Reeky, ycleped ‘ The Despatch,’ now retired to 
the Braes of Balquhidder, and breathing strongly 
the spirit of his youth. With that heather- 
houghed gentleman, fiery-tressed as the god of 
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day, we were, for the quarter of a century that | forgetting that general rules are proved by ex- 
we held a large grazing farm, in the annual | ceptions ; nay, we go farther, and declare that 
practice of drinking a gill at the Falkirk Tryst; | the Highlanders are the soberest people in | 
and—wonderful, indeed, to think how old | Europe. Whisky is to them a cordial, a medi- 

friends meet, We Were present at the amputa- |cine, a life-preserver. Chief of the umbrella 

tion of the right leg of that timber-toed hero | and wraprascal! were you ever in the High- 
with the bushy whiskers—in the Hospital of |lands? We shall produce a single day word 
Rosetta—having accompanied Sir David Baird’s | any of the fifty-two weeks of the year that will | 
splendid Indian army to Egypt. Shying, for | outargue you on the present subject in half an | 
the present, the question in political economy, | hour. What sound is that?) The rushing of | 
and viewing the subject in a moral, social, and | rain from heaven, and the sudden outcry ofa 
poetical light, what, pray, is the true influence | thousand waterfalls. Lock through a chink 
of the still? It makes people idle. Idle? {in the bothy, and far as you can see for the 
What species of idleness is that which consists | mists, the heath-covered desert is steaming 
in being up night and day—traversing moors | like the smoke of a smouldering fire. Winds, 
and mountains in all weathers—constantly con- | biting as winter, come sweeping on their invi- 


triving the most skilful expedients for mislead- | sible chariots armed with scythes, down every | 


ing the excise, and which on some disastrous | glen, and scatter far and wide over the moun- 
day, when dragoons suddenly shake the desert | tains the spray of the raging lochs. Now you 
—when all is lost except honour—hundreds of | have a taste of the summer cold, more danger- 
callons of wash (alas! alack a-day!) wickedly | ous far than that of Yule, for it often strikes 
wasted among the heather-roots, and the whole |‘ aitches’ into the unprepared bones, and con- 
beautiful apparatus lying battered and spirit- | geals the blood of the shelterless shepherd on 
less in the sun beneath the accursed blows of | the hill. But one glorious gurgle of the speerit 
the Pagans—returns, after a few weeks set | down the throat of a storm-stayed man! and, 
apart to natural grief and indignation, with | bold as a rainbow, he faces the re-appearing 
unabated energy, to the selfsame work, even | sun, and feels assured (though there he may be 
within view of the former ruins, and pouring | mistaken) of dying at a good old age.” 

outa libation of the first amalgamated hotness| We must still reserve a few columns for our 
that deserves the name of speerit, devotes the | next. 

whole board of excise to the infernal gods. | 
The argument of idleness has not a leg to stand 
on, and falls at once to the ground. But the 
still makes men dishonest. We grant that | 
there is a certain degree of dishonesty in cheat. | 
ing the excise ; and we shall allow yourself to | om: : : 

fix it, who give as fine a caulker from the sma’ | Tuts is an important subject, treated in a com- 
aii, as any moral writer on honesty with whom | prehensive, able, and scientific manner. The 
we have the pleasure occasionally to take a design of the work is to exhibit a connected 
fimily dinner. But the poor fellows either | VieW of the leading phenomena of the climate 
grow or purchase their own malt. 





The Climate of the United States, and its En- 
demic Influences. By Samuel Forry, M.D. 
8vo, pp. 378. J. and H. G. Langley, New 


They do | of thé, United States, both medical and physi- 
not steal it; and many is the silent benedic- | ls and it is based chiefly on the author's pre- 
tion that we have breathed over a bit patch of | ViOUS labours, the Army Meteorological Regis- 
barley, far up on its stoney soil among the | '€™ and another statistical report, embracing a 
a3 = . - . es i a 
hills, bethinking us that it would yield up its |period of twenty years. The work is divided 
precious spirit unexcised! Neither do they | !®to two parts; the first of which is devoted to 
charge for it any very extravagant price—for | the consideration of the climate physically: and 
¢ i a 


Ne ; : oo: | 
what is twelve, fourteen, twenty shillings a | considering what few data existed previous to 


zallon for such drink divine as is now steam- | the author’s labours, it is a most complete 
ing before us in that celestial caldron? Hav- | 2Md satisfactory performance. It has further 
ing thus got rid of the charge of idleness and | the advantage of being treated in a —— 
dishonesty, nothing more needs to be said on | ™anner, and up to the present _— of know- 
the moral influence of the still; and we come | ledge upon the subject. The second part em- 
now, in the second place, to consider it in a so- | braces the medical relation of the laws esta- 
cial light. The biggest bigot will not dare to. blished in the first set of considerations, or 
deny, that without whisky the Highlands of | rather observations; for the numerical method 
Scotland would be uninhabitable. And if all | Of investigating diseases has been strictly adopt- 
the population were gone, or extinct, where | €4; and hence the facts are - good as far as 
then would be your social life? Smugglers | they go,—are not founded on theory, | — 
ae seldom drunkards; neither are they men | S¢quently tangible or to be criticised y hypo- 
of boisterous manners or savage dispositions. thesis, but can only be. snag ag a prcecnenel 
In general, they are grave, sedate, peaceable verted by the accumulation of a still greater 
characters, not unlike elders of the kirk. Even | umber of data. The highest praise that we 
excisemen admit them, except on rare occa- 
sions when human patience is exhausted, to be 
merciful. Four pleasanter men do not now 
exist in the bosom of the earth, than the friends 
with whom we are now on the hobnob. Stolen 
Waters are sweet—a profound and beautiful re- 
fection—and no doubt originally made by some 
}etipatetic philosopher at a still. The very 
sul of the strong drink evaporates with the 
touch of the gauger’s wand. An evil day 
Would it indeed be for Scotland, that should 
"itness the extinguishment of all her free and 
tnlicensed mountain stills! The charm of 
Highland hospitality would be wan and wi- 
thered, and the dock an dorras, instead of a 
blessing, would sound like a ban, We have 
said that smugglers are never drunkards, not 


be truly designated—is, that the older country, 
with all its industrious intelligence, has nothing 
of the kind: most of the contributions in local 
medical topography that adorn the pages of the 
| transactions of the Provincial Medical Associa- 
tion will not bear comparison; and it reflects 
altogether the highest credit on the medical 
literature of the United States. 


Natural History of Man. No. VII. By 
James Cowles Prichard, M.D. 
Tuts Part contains the natural history of the 
Pelagian races, the Malayo-Polynesian race, 
the Pelagian negroes, and the Alforas, and con- 
tains the usual number of beautiful illustrations. 
The work is to be further illustrated by a series 
of maps, which, if especially devoted to the 





can award to this great labour — for so it may | 


physical distribution of the races of men, ex- * 
pressed by different colours, will be an interest="- 
ing novelty. ; nh : 
Facts in Chemistry ; arranged for Schools.’ Pari J. 
By W. Lover. Sm. 8vo, pp. 92. W.Curry,.§ 
Dublin. ae 
Tus little work is to be comprised in three. 
Parts: the first, to contain chemical attraction, a 
heat, and simple non-metallic bodies; the se- § 
cond, acids, alkalies, and earths; and the third, - % 
|the metals. It appears to be very ably got up, 
|and brings forward facts inthe most simple 
/and comprehensible manner, illustrating them 
| occasionally with woodcuts. We envy the little 
| boys that live in the present age the facilities 
|for obtaining knowledge that are thrown in 
| their way. Using when we were at school “Che- 
mical Curiosities,” which told us to take an 
alkali, we went to the druggist’s shop, and 
asked for a pennyworth! These errors cannot 


jeccur to the present felicitous generation, to 
| whom we heartily recommend Mr. Lover's little 


| The Dublin Journal of Medical Science. No. 63, 
| Hodges and Smith, Dublin. 
| Tu1s Number is chiefly occupied by papers 
on malignant diseases of the head and face by 
| Dr. Byron—contributions to midwifery by Dr. 
| Beatty—Dr. Osbrey on some of the rarer com- 
| binations of iodine—and Dr. Law on aneurism. 
| Less prominently brought forward, there is 
|also a valuable report on the North Dublin 
| Union by Drs. Corrigan and F. Kennedy. 





Conchologia Systematica ; or, complete System of 
| Conchology, §c. Part IX. By Lovell Reeve, 
; A.L.S., &c. Longman and Co., L. Reeve ; 
| Paris, Bailligre; Berlin, Asher and Co.; New 
} York, Wiley and Putnam. 
| In this Part Mr. Reeve carries on his work 
| with the same ability and accuracy as hercto- 
| fore as regards the science, and the same beauty 

as regards the illustrations, It is a publication 
|highly creditable to his talents, and well de- 


serving of every cheering patronage. 


Life and Times of Louis Philippe, King of the 
French. By the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. 
Svo, pp. 620. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Tuts volume, which has issued from the press 
in Parts, is now completed, and does credit to 
the industry and talent of Mr. Wright. What 
important phases yet remain for the life of the 
King of the French, who can teli? but the rela- 
tion of the past is here compiled in a careful 
manner; and the book contains a very useful 
and interesting mass of biography and history 
it fit it for the library and general circula- 
tion. 





| The Modern Shooter ; containing Practical Illus- 
| trations and Directions for every Description of 
Inland and Coasting Shooting. By Capt. Lacy. 
8vo, pp. 548. Whittaker. 
AT this period of the season we have usually 
some novelties for the guidance of sportsmen) 
though the field has been so well filled by Col. 
Hawker and others as to leave little room for 
any thing absolutely new. Capt. Lacy’s work 
takes a wide range, and discusses every topic 
connected with shooting, &c., by land and 
water, in a clear and comprehensive manner. 


Merelina ; or, Such is Life: in a Series of Letters. 
By T.T.T. Pp. 343. Lond., Longman and 
Co. ; Chelmsford, Grey; Colchester, Knibb, 
Dennis; Maldon, Youngman. 

A NovEL in the ancient form of letters, in which 

the various fortunes of parties in the upper 

circles are portrayed. 
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Leila in England ; a Continuation of “ Leila, or | occurred to me, was that of printing the intelli- | graphing time instead of signals; forgetting 
the Island." By Ann Fraser Tytler, author | gence, instead of shewing it by signs, which I that in the idea and its application consist, 
of “ Mary and Florence.” Pp. 386. Lon- | knew had been done before. [ therefore con-| the fundamental part of the electric cloc 
don, Hatchards. fined my exertions to the electric clocks and | The very principle of the invention censists 8 Park Sq 
One of the most excellent of children’s books. | electric printing-telegraph; and by July 1840 | applying the synchronism of the pendulum t) 
All its characters are natural; all its stories | I had so far matured both these inventions, that | regulate the transmission of the electric cyr. Sir.— 
amusing; and all its scope instructive. I was desirous of meeting with some party who | rents. Prof. Wheatstone states that he direct gy that 
would assist me with the means of bringing| his workman, in January 1840, to make ay on 
them into operation. Being astranger in Lon- | electro-magnetic telegraph clock; but it was consultir 
don, I called first on Sir Peter Laurie (as a| zot made, nor any thing done in the matter, Img ce’“ivg 
countryman of mine), who kindly gave me a| until after I had communicated my method ty 
letter of introduction to the late Dr. Birkbeck; | him; it was then gone on with so quickly tha 
feels an interest in the very important subject a Doctor was unfortunately confined to a sick- several bred soon completed. i 
of educativn. ed, and I never saw him. i next called at the Prof. W heatstone states, that he described ie 
Mechanic's Magazine office, in Fleet-street, and | many of his friends how the princinle of his 
Lectures on the Liturgy. By the Rev. J. Bentall, | saw Mr. Baddeley (a gentleman well known in | telegraph cou!d be applied to clocks, ¢o as that 
A. Pp. 180. J. W. Parker. the scientific world), to whom I explained my | the time of a single clock should be shewy inventor 
A sEconp series of able lectures, addressed by | wants. Mr. Baddeley advised me to cail upon | simultaneously in all the houses of a town: specting 
one of the ushers of Westminster School to his | Prof. Wheatstone, whom he knew to be deeply | this assertion proves him to be a professor of ag nme U4 
pupils, and well worthy of more extended cir- | engaged in the science of electro-magnetism, | a practical impossibility, and shews that he gio you 
culation. and thought him a likely person to enter into| does not even yet understand much of the plans to 
Thirza; or, the attractive Power of the Cross. |™Y views. At that time I knew nothing of| invention. To work the clocks of a very small I should 
From the German, by E. M. Lloyd. Pp. 100. | Prof. Wheatstone; but at Mr. Baddeley’s re- | town simultaneously would require a source of ag! ish 
London, Wertheim; Cheltenham, Mimpriss | commendation I waited upon him and described | electricity of such immense power, that instead a 
and Co. | my plans, in which he seemed to take great of being able to transmit it through wires, it siege 
A rious little book, earnestly persuading the | interest. ‘ ; ; *, | would make bars of metal hot in a few min. Jag 3s of 
Jewish people to embrace the Cross. ‘ Ata second interview, I exhibited a model | utes. In the electric clocks of Mr. Barwise 
nf A . | illustrative of my printing-telegraph, and an- | and myself this difficulty is got over by work- 
Six Lectures on Arithmetic. By the Author of | other of my electric clock: from the remarks | ing the clocks in rotation. sions ma 
‘ A new Introduction to the Mathematics,” | then made by Prof. Wheatstone, it was evident, Prof. Wheatstone took outa patent in Janu. Ig thfully 
- &e. &e. London, Ww hittaker and Co. : | that both inventions were entirely new to him, | ary 1840, in which he might have secured the 2 Alfred 
{aur a dozen sensible lectures on the prin- | nor did he in any way question their novelty or | inventions of the printing-telegraph and the j——— 
ciples which govern the first rules of arith-| originality. It appeared subsequently, however, electric clock, had he been acquainted with 
metic, fractions, and proportionals, embracing | that as soon as he got possession of my plans, | either previous to lodging his specitication in 
considerable information in small compass. | he went to another workman, and got a machine | July 1840. Any body who knows the pro 
A few Days’ Siroll about Paris. Edinburgh, | made, which he exhibited at the Royal Society | will agree with me that, had he known of these 
Maclachlan and Co. | as his own invention, well knowing that he had | inventions, he would have secured them in his amipton, } 
AN attempt at wit, well larded with vulgarisms | obtained it from me: but of these proceedings | patent, the more especially as they are ter the trans 


and bad grammar, and containing about as { I was kept in ignorance. more valuable than what he patented. law we 
through i 


Letters from Hofwyl, by a Parent, on the Educa- 
tional Institutions of De Fellenberg. Pp. 372. 
Longman and Co. 

ReEpRINTED from the Annals of Education, and 

well meriting the attention of every one who 
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much information in its pages as there is on The model illustrative of my printing-tele-| The specification of that patent is open to 
its cover. graph, which I exhibited to Prof. Wheatstone | public inspection, and does not contain the ggg!" and 


at our second meeting, he purchased -of me; slightest allusion to either, which goes far to From 1 
but he said that he also had a printing-machine | prove that his assertion of having a printing. J Me autho 
which was to be added to his telegraph; and | machine when I shewed him mine (in August conclusio 
under this impression I sold him my printing | must have been entirely destitute of truth. fy ™% by ¢! 
| model, and signed the receipt mentioned in his | The only features of receemblance between the Im Mediate | 
letter, the receipt being written by himself.’ patented electric telegraph of Mr. Wheatstone Mm ‘eu mov 
At that time I had every confidence in the pro- | and my electric clock are, that they both con- Mm “ve of 
Course of Civil Engineering, Plane Trigonometry, | fessor, and implicitly believed his statements. | tain electro-magnets, and wheels and pinions Im "mal si 
Surveying, and Levelling, §e. Vol. J. By| Shortly afterwards I shewed him another print-|—and so did the electric telegraph of Mr. jy ™ter de, 
John Gregory, Esq., C.E. 8vo, pp. 301.! ing-telegraph, different from the first, when we | Davy, patented in 1838. the point 
Dublin, J. Machen ; Lond., Longman and Co. | came to the following arrangement, viz.—that| Did your space permit, I could state many gm 1" to tl 
A PRACTICAL and instructive work of general | I was to make working models of my printing- | other circumstances connected with the in- My "us, on 
utility. | telegraph (including the two arrangements), | ventions of which Professor Wheatstone has minution 
a _______________ | for which I was to be remunerated as the work | endeavoured to deprive me; but, in conclu- nag 
| progressed: the invention was to become his| sion, will merely request insertion of the two Mm "ses ot 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. ite ta on his paying me a stipulated sum| following letters, which are corroborative of J Pout of | 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, of money. Accordingly I proceeded with the | the first and most important part of iny narra- gm etches a 
Sir,—In order to counteract the prejudicial | work, until one of the models was finished, and | tive.-—I remain, sir, your obedient and obliged will take 
tendency of Professor Wheatstone’s letter in| the other partly so; when the professor con- | humble servant, ALEXANDER Baln.* similar at 
your Gazette of the 18th of June, as well as/| trived to get both inté his possession, and then! 320 Oxford Street, June 29, 1842. heat, test 
to enable your readers to form a correct judg- | refused to fulfil his part of the agreement. ... (Copy.) aa : quor, may 
ment upon the points at issue between the| Shortly afterwards I learnt that Prof. Wheat-| To the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of the of that wh 
professor and myself, I have to request a place | stone was applying for a new patent, the title marred — alter a ve 
for the following brief but faithful narrative. | of which would have enabled him to appropri-| My Lords,—Mr. Alexander Bain called ong atmosphe 
I first came to London in 1837, to seek em- | ate to himself my inventions; to prevent this, me on the Ist August 1840, for the purpose ot MM clear and 
ployment as a journeyman clock-maker. I had} I immediately made fresh models, and publicly | }earning whether I could introduce ee ene 
at that time some knowledge of electricity, and | exhibited them at the Polytechnic Institution. | S0me one possessing capital to join him : aur traver 
a strong desire to know more. As soon asI! Prof. Wheatstone’s assertion, that I “ was | bringing his inventions of the ee within. th 
obtained employment, I devoted all my leisure | employed by him as a working mechanic,” is clock and the electro-magnetic printing-tel- Haj ing in a 
to my favourite study, and attended lectures at} wholly untrue; the only transactions which graph into full operation ; and 1 wrote to | re limit ¢! 
the Adelaide Gallery and Polytechnic Institu- | ever took place between us related entirely to | !ate friend, Dr. Birkbeck, as more able F a amour 
tion; and seeing the beautiful electro-magnetic | my own inventions, as I have already described; myself to promote Mr. Bain’s wishes : and itherto, 
machines in action at those places first drew my | and I was never engaged or employed for asin- | WTite tnis note for the pumpese yt sa . a 
attention to how they could be applied to useful | gle hour upon any piece of mechanism or in- | that, at the above date, Mr. Bain’s 9 ved — 
purposes. The application of this mysterious | vention emanating from Prof. Wheatstone. were in a complete state, and only delayes i i 
power to the mechanism of my own business| Thé professor asserts, that there is no essen- --—-—------. — -——- pre the above 
was naturally the first to suggest itself; after- | tial difference between some part of his patent| * We regret having got entangled + she votn om - actine 
wards I thought on various ways of applying it| electric telegraph of 1840, and the electric orcioee So ate Seale te, Winatetane may OME prope jie 9 
to telegraphs; and among other methods which | clock—that it only requires the idea of tele- | to give.—Zq. L. G. ough a 


A few Words of Advice to Cadets, and ocher young 
Persons proceeding to India. By Henry Kerr. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 

A sEconpD edition of a volume which ought to 

accompany every person, male or female, who 

visits our Indian empire. 
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fom want of the necessary capital.—I have 
the honour to be your lordships’ faithful ser- 


rant, P. Laurie. 
Park Square, June 20, 1842. 
To Mr. A, Bain. 
sir—In reply to your application, I beg to 
ay that [ most distinctly recollect your calling 
upon me 2 Fleet Street, in August 1840, and 
consulting with me as to the best mode of pro- 
ceeding with your inventions of an electric 
Jock and an electric printing-telegraph, both 
ofwhich you explained to me. I also beg to 
gate that T then recommended you to call 
wpon Prof. Wheatstone, the inventor and pa- 
yntee of the electric telegraph, as the most 
jkely person to appreciate the merits of your 
juventions, as well as to further your views re- 
gecting them. Prof. Wheatstone was at that 
tine unknown to you; but, at my recommenda- 
tion, you waited upon him, and submitted your 
plans to his inspection; and I only regret that 
{should have been the means of introducing 
rou toa gentleman who should so far have for- 
qtten what is due to real merit, as to attempt 
wdispute with you the two important inven- 
tions of which you are unquestionably the 
qithor. ‘To these facts I am quite ready to 
speak, at any time and place that your occa- 
ons may require; and remain yours very 
faithfully, W. BappELeEY. 
4 Alfred Street, Islington, June 8, 1842. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

26 and June 2.— The Marquis of North- 

pton, president, in the chair. A paper, ‘On 

the transparency of the atmosphere, and the 

law of extinction of the solar rays in passing 

through it,” by J. D. Forbes, Esq., was read in 
part, and concluded. 

From the facts and reasonings it contains, 
the author deduces, on the whole, the following 
conclusions:—1. ‘The absorption of the solar 
rays by the strata of air to which we have im- 
mediate access is considerable in amount for 
wen moderate thicknesses. 2. The diurnal 
curve of solar intensity has, even in its most 
normal state, several inflections; and its cha- 
neter depends materially on the elevation of 
tie point of observation. 35. The approxima- 
tions to the value of extra-atmospheric radia- 
tions, on the hypothesis of a geometrical di- 
minution of intensity, are inaccurate. 4. The 
tendency to absorption through increasing thick- 
nesses of air is a diminishing one; and, in 
poiut of fact, the absorption almost certamly 
reaches a limit beyond which no further Joss 
will take place by an increased thickness of 
similar atmospheric ingredients. ‘The residual 
heat, tested by the absorption into a blue li- 
quor, nay amount to between half and a third 
ofthat which reaches the surface of the earth 
ater a vertical transmission through a clear 
atmosphere. 5. The law of ‘absorption in a 
clear and dry atmosphere, equivalent to be- 
tween one and four thicknesses of the mass of 
ar traversed vertically, may be represented, 
within those limits, by an intensity diminish- 
Ing in a geometrical progression, having for 
ts limit the value already mentioned. Hence 
the amount of vertical transmission has always, 
hitherto, been greatly overrated; or the value 
o extra-atmospheric solar radiation greatly 
underrated. 6. The value of extra-atmo- 
spheric solar radiation, on the hypothesis of 
the above law being generally true, is 73° of 
the actinometer marked B 2. ‘The limiting 
Value of the solar radiation, after passing 
through an indefinite atmospheric thickness, 





is 15° 2’. 7. The absorption, in passing through | 
a vertical atmosphere of 760 millimeters of | 
mercury, is such as to reduce the incident heat | 
from 1 to 0°534. 8. The physical cause of this | 
law of absorption appears to be the non-homo- 
geneity of the incident rays of heat, which, 
parting with their more absorbable elements, 
become continually more persistent in their 
character; as Lambert and others have shewn | 
to take place, when plates of glass are inter- 
posed between a source of heat and a thermo- 
meter. 9. Treating the observations on Bou- | 
guer’s hypothesis of a uniform rate of extinc- | 
tion to the intensity of the incident rays, the | 
author obtains for the value of the vertically 
transmitted shares of solar heat in the entire 
atmosphere,— 
By the relative intensities at Brientz . 
andthe Faulhorn . . ... . 
By the observations at the Faujhorn 
alone,— 


0°6842 


0 6818 
0-7544 


First method: . . . . 
Second method . ee 

By the observations at Brientz alone,— 
First method .... . 
Second methed . 


0°7602 
0°7827 

June 9.—The Marquis of Northampton, pre- 
sident, in the chair. A paper was read “On 
the specific inductive capacities of certain elec- 
tric substances,” by W. S. Harris, Esq. The 
author, pursuing the experimental inquiry sug- 
gested by the theory of Mr. Faraday relative to 
the difierences in specific inductive capacity 
exhibited by different dialectric substances, in- 
stituted a series of experiments for determining 
with precision their comparative powers of in- 
sulation, and of sustaining by induction charges 
of electricity. The results are stated in tables; 
from the last of which it appears that the in- 
ductive capacities of the dialectric bodies tried, 
that of air being expressed by unity, are pro- 
porticnal to the following numbers :— 

Substance Se Relative capacities. 

Air. 1 ew ew we we we 

Rosin 

Pitch ° 

Bees’wax . . 

Glass . . 

Brimstone ‘ 

Shell-lac. . . . «. « . 
The author, in conclusion, ofiers some observa- 
tions on the experimental processes employed 
in his investigation; and points out several cir- 
cumstances which require to be attended to in 
order to ensure success. 

June 16.—Sir John W. Lubbock, vice-pre- | 
sident, in the chair. The following papers 
were read:—1. “On the action of the rays of 
the solar spectrum on vegetable colours,” by 
Sir J. F. W. Herschel. The author having pro- 
secuted the inquiry, the first steps of which he, 
communicated in a paper read to the Royal So- | 
ciety in February 1540, relating to the effects | 
of the solar spectrum on the colouring matter | 
of the Viola tricolor, and on the resin of guaia- | 
cum, relates, in the present paper, the results | 
of an extensive series of similar experiments, | 
both on those substances and also on a great | 
number of vegetable colours, derived from the 
petals of flowers, and the leaves of various 
plants. In the case of the destruction of colour 
of the preparations of guaiacum, which takes 
place by the action of heat, as well as by the 
more refrangible rays of light, he ascertained 
that although the non-luminous thermic rays | 
produce an effect, in as far as they communi- 
cate heat, they are yet incapable of effecting 
that peculiar chemical change which other rays, 
much less copiously endowed with heating 
power, produce in the same experiment. He | 
also found that the discoloration produced by | 
the iess refrangible rays is much accelerated by 
the application of artificial terrestrial heat, 


> 
ad 


| spectrum. 
| following peculiarities obtain almost universally 


| pinks by yellow and green rays. 


whether communicated by conduction or by 
radiation ; while, on the other hand, it is in no 
degree promoted by the purely thermic rays 
beyond the spectrum, acting under precisely 
similar circumstances, and in an equal degree 
of condensation. ‘The author proceeds to de- 
scribe, in great detail, the photographic effects 
produced on papers coloured by various vege- 
table juices, and afterwards washed with solu- 


| tions of particular salts; and gives a minute 


account of the manipulations he employed for 
the purpose of imparting to paper the greatest 
degree of sensitiveness to the action of solar 
light. This action he found to be exceedingly 
various, both as regards its total intensity and 
the distribution of the active rays over the 
He observed, however, that the 


in the species of action exerted. First, the ac- 
tion is positive; that is to say, light destroys 
colour, either totally, or leaving a residual tint, 


‘on which it has no further, or a very much 


slower action; thus effecting a sort of chromatic 


| analysis, in which two distinct elements of co- 


lour are separated, by destroying the one, and 
leaving the other outstanding. ‘The older the 
paper, or the tincture with which it is stained, 
the greater is the amount of this residual tint. 
Secondly, the action of the spectrum is con- 
fined, or nearly so, to the region of it occupied 
by the luminous rays, as contradistinguished 
both from the so-called chemical rays beyond 
the violet (which act with chief energy on ar- 
gentine compounds, but are here, for the most 


| part, ineffective) on the one hand, and on the 


other, from the thermic rays beyond the red, 
which appear to be totally ineffective. Indeed, 
the euthor has not hitherto met with any in- 
stance of the extension of this description of 
photographic action on vegetable colours be- 


| yond, or even quite up to, the extreme red. 


Besides these, the author also observed that 


| the rays which are effective in destroying a 


given tint, are, in a great many cases, those 
whose union produces a colour complementary 


| to the tint destroyed, or at least one belonging 


to that class of colours to which such comple- 


| mentary tint may be referred. Yellows tending 


towards orange, for example, are destroyed 
with more energy by the blue rays; blues by 
the red, orange, and yellow rays; purples and 
These phe- 
nomena may be regarded as separating the lu- 
minous rays by a broadly defined line of che- 
mical distinction from the von-luminous; but 
whether they act as such, or in virtue of some 
peculiar chemical quality of the heat which ac- 
companies them as heat, is a point which the 
author considers his experiments on guaiacum 
as leaving rather equivocal. In the latter al- 
ternative, he observes, chemists must hencefor- 
ward recognise, in heat from different sources, 
differences not simply of intensity, but also of 
quality; that is to say, not merely as regards 
the strictly chemical changes it is capable of 


| effecting in ingredients subjected to its influ- 


ence. One of the most remarkable results of 


| this inquiry has been the discovery of a process, 


circumstantially described by the author, by 
which paper washed over with a solution of 
ammonio-citrate of iron, dried, and then washed 
over with a solution of ferro-sesquicyanuret of 
potassium, is rendered capable of receiving with 
great rapidity a photographic image, which, 
from being originally faint and sometimes 
scarcely perceptible, is immediately called forth 
on being washed over with a neutral solution 
of gold. The picture does not at once acquire 
its full intensity, but darkens with great ra- 
pidity up to a certain point, when the resulting 
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photograph attains a sharpness and perfec- 
tion of detail, which nothing can surpass. To 
this process the author applies the name of 
Chrysotype, to recall to mind its analogy 
with the caiotype process of Mr. Talbot, to 
which in its general effect it affords so close 
a parallel. 

2. “Experimental researches on the elliptic 
polarisation of light,” by the Rev. B. Powell. 
This paper contains an experimental investiga- 
tion of the phenomena of elliptic polarisation 
resulting from the reflexion of polarised light 
from metallic surfaces, and the theory on which 
they are explicable; the analytical results being 
given in a tabular form, and applied to the 
cases of the experiments themselves. 

3. “On the influence of the moon on the 
atmospheric pressure, as deduced from the ob- 
servations of the barometer made at the mag- 
netic observatory at St. Helena,” by Lieut. J. 
H. Lefroy, communicated by Lieut.-Col. Sa- 
bine. In order to determine the dependence 
of the barometric pressure on lunar influence, 
the author arranges all the two-hourly observa- 
tions in each lunar month with relation to the 
time of the moon’s passing the meridian; en- 
tering in one column the observation of each 
day nearest to the meridian passage, whether 
before or after; and entering in separate co- 
lumns those corresponding to two hours, four 
hours, six hours, &c. before and also after that 
observation. The monthly means at every two 
hours from the meridian passage are then 
taken; and again, the means at the same inter- 
vals, for each three months from Sept. 1840 
to Dec. 1841. From the results thus obtained, 
the author states that it appears that the moon’s 
passage over both the inferior and superior me- 
ridian produces a slight increase of pressure ; 
a maximum in the curve occurring at both, 

* (that of.the latter being slightly the greater), 
while the minima correspond to the moon’s 
rising or setting. It appcars also, that the rise 
of the tides will not account for the whole 
amount of the increase of pressure, even ad- 
mitting that it has a tendency to produce an 
effect of that nature. The times of maxima do 
not correspond; and there appears to be no 
atmospheric establishment. ‘he pressure is 
greater about the period of new moon than at 
full moon; and greater in the third and fourth 
_than in the first and second quarters; a result 
avhich agrees with that given by Mr. Howard 
for the climate of London. The observations 
of both years agree in making the pressure 
greater under the perigee than under the apo- 
gee. Mr. Howard had found that the mean 
pressure in Great Britain, which is in the op- 
posite hemisphere from St. Helena, is greater 
under the apogee than under the perigee. 

4. “ Notices of the Aurora australis from the 
Ist to the 31st of March, 1841, made on board 
H.M.S. Erebus; extracted from the log-book,” 
by Capt. J. C. Ross. 5. “An appendix to a 
paper on the nervous ganglia of the uterus, with 
a further account of the nervous structures of 
that organ,”’ by R. Lee, M.D. 6. “ Magnetic 
term-observations of the declination, inclina- 
tien, and total intensity, made at the Magnetic 
Observatory at Prague, for February, March, 
and April 1842,” by C. Kreil, director of the 
Prague Observatory. Communicated by S. H. 
Christie, Esq. 7. “ Magnetic and meteorolo- 
gical observations for February 1842, taken at 
the magnetic observatory at Madras,” presented 
by the Hon. Court of Directors of the East India 
Company ; communicated by the council of the 
Royal Society. 8. “ Magnetic and meteorolo- 
gical observations from May 1841 to: March 


the Rajah of Travancore, at Trevandrum, trans- 
mitted to the Royal Society by command of his 
highness the Rajah,” by J. Caldecott, Esq., di- 
rector of the observatory at Trevandrum. The 
society then adjourned over the long vacation. 


INCOME-TAX TABLE. 


Tue following is, or will be, a piece of very 
useful statistics, by which every one can in five 
minutes ascertain the amount of his income- 
tax :— 





Income 


Tax, 
Tax, 








1842, made at the observatory established by 
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PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, July 29, 1942, 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of July 25. 
M. Auguste de Saint Hilaire, in the name of 
M. Richard and of his own, read a report on 
two memoirs—the one by M. Payer, enti. 
tled “ Etudes morphologiques sur les info. 
rescences dites anomales;” and the other by 
M. Ch. Naudin, ‘ Etudes sur la vévétation 
des solanées, la disposition des fleurs et Jeyr 
inflorescence.” ’ 

M. Audouard read a memoir on the causes 
of intermittent fevers, which he considered re- 
sulted from congestion of the spleen: he sought 
to establish also that the types of these fevers 
are directly produced by the action of the sun, 
the variations of which at different epochs of 
the day, and at the different seasons of the 
year, cause the periodical returns, daily, tertian 
fever, &c. 

M. Reiset communicated observations on the 
analytical process preposed by MM. Varren- 
trapp and Will to determine azote in organic 
substances, and on some new facts in relation 
to the formation of ammonia. 

M. Montague forwarded a memoir on several 
new kinds of d/ga. The plants so classed by 
him were for the most part collected during the 
voyage of l’Astrolabe and la Zélée to the south 
pole. 

M. Doyére submitted the results of his re- 
searches on the movements which take place 
on the surface of liquids under the intiuence 
of certain vapours. For the most part they 
were analogous to, and confirmed those oi, 
M. Dutrochet. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
June 9.—Dr. Spry, vice-president, in the chair. 
Presents were announced, members admitted, 
and other routine. Col. Leake exhibited to 
the meeting the prow oi an ancient vessel of 
war, of copper, terminating in a head of Mars. 
This relic of antiquity (as stated in our No. 1325, 
June 11th) was dredged up by a Neapolitan 
fisherman, in the bay of Prévyza, the supposed 
site of the fight of Actium, and is the property 
of Sir H. Douglas. 

The foreign secretary read a communication 
from the Rev. — Lewin, comprising several 
Latin inscriptions from the site of Philippi. 
They consist chiefly of the names and titles of 
individuals who contributed to the decoration 
of the road which enters Philippi from Kavallo, 
inscribed on niches and other sculptured por- 
tions of the rocks by the wayside. 

Mr. Jerdan read a letter containing sugges- 
tions relative to the signification of the word 
‘* Goure,”’ in the account of a round tower in 
Malta, read at the last meeting, which tended 
to connect this word with the Celtic tribes, 
with whom that remarkable kind of structure 
is believed to have originated in various parts 
of the world. 

Mr. Osburn continued the reading of his 
memoir “On the musical instruments of the 
Egyptians and Hebrews.” In the previous read- 
ing Mr. O. had observed, that in all countries 
the cultivation of the voice in singing, and the 
invention of musical instruments, have kept 
pace with each other. That the Egyptians 
cultivated ‘music at a very remote period, is 
evident from the frequent occurrence of groups 
of musicians, both vocal and instrumental, in 
the delineations on their monuments. Of their 
instruments one of the principal was the harp. 
From the earliest times it appears to have 
been constructed of the same materials which 
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gre still in use as the best for the purpose, 


yz. the frame of fir, and the strings of the 
intestines of small animals. Mr. Osburn illus- 
trated his statements by referring to a great 
number of the delineations, in the work of 
Rosellini, of harps in a variety of forms, copied 
from the most ancient tombs. From the por- 
tion of the memoir read at this meeting, the 
following facts, among others, may be inferred : 
}, That the harp was not, as has been com- 
monly asserted, gradually improved from age 
to age by the addition of more and more strings, 
many of the most ancient harps having a greater 
number of strings than those of later times. 
9, That as the Egyptians sang to their instru- 
ments in parts, and as the principles of musi- 
cal science are immutable, their gamut cannot 
have differed from our own. 

In conclusion, an account was given: 1. Of 
the remaining stringed instruments—the lyre, 
the psaltery, the lute. 2, Of wind-instruments. 
3, Of instruments of percussion—timbrels and 
tambourines. Cymbals, so called in modern 
times, were not knawn. It was likewise ob- 
served by Mr. Osburn, under the second head, 
that the Pandan pipes, though commonly 
believed to have been extremely ancient among 
the Greeks, who derived their music from 
Egypt, are not found in their tombs. ; 

June 23.—Lord Colborne in the chair. The 
foreign secretary read a memoir by Col. Leake, 
“On the prow of the ancient ship exhibited at 
the last meeting ;” and which, with the exception 
of aless remarkable specimen, preserved in the 
ducal palace at Genoa, is the only one known 
to exist. From the expression, xaAKéuBodo 
yads, “ brazen-prowed ships,’ in common 
use to distinguish ships of war from trans- 
ports and vessels of burden, it may be pre- 
sumed that copper, the material of which this 
relic is composed, was generally employed for 
such instruments. It consists of two parts: 
1. the head and shoulders, finely executed, of 
an armed warrior, projecting obliquely from a 
circular plate ; 2. attached to each side of this 
plate, another, diverging in the shape of the 
wooden frame-work, forming the head of the 
vessel, upon which the whole was firmly fas- 
tened. 

It appears from a comparison of this instru- 
ment with the figures on the rostral column of 
Duilius, and with other authentic representa- 
tions of the same kind, that it was merely the 
prora, or upper part of the termination of the 
ship’s head; and that the rostrum, properly so 
called, the instrument by means of which a 
fatal blow was sometimes given to an enemy’s 
vessel, was placed beneath, and projected farther 
into the water. Whether this ancient relic be- 
longed to a Greek or a Roman galley cannot 
positively be known; but as there were many 
Greek vessels in both the fleets engaged at the 
battle of Actium, on the site of which it was 
found, and as almost all fine works of art were 
at that time executed by Greeks, we may con- 
clude it to be most likely of Greek workman- 
ship. 

In its more simple form, of which that at 
Genoa is probably a specimen, the odos, or 
beak, of the ancient ships of war, seems to 
have been employed for the suspension of the 
anchor when the vessel was at sea, no less than 
43 a weapon of offence. At the siege of Syra- 
cuse, B.c. 413, the Syracusans, instructed by 
their Corinthian allies, obtained great advan- 
tages over the Athenians by means of an im- 
proved construction of their prows, which con- 
sisted in making them shorter, stronger, and 
lower, than they had previously been, and 
Which, no doubt, was not long afterwards gene- 





| 





rally adopted. The metal prow was sometimes | The Foreign Quarterly Review. No. LVIII. 
called mpo¢uBodos, and the extreme woodwork | London, Chapman and Hall. 
of the ship, to which it fitted, mpoeuBdArov. Tuts periodical, which has heretofore contained 
In the archives of the Athenian navy, re-| many very able papers and reviews, has, we 
cently discovered, uBoAo are mentioned among | observe, changed publishers, and been taken up 
the naval stores. They appear to have been | by a firm, than which there is none in London 
not unfrequently the work of celebrated artists, | more active, judicious, or enterprising. As 
and were not adjusted to the ships till they | might be expected, we observe new spirit and 
were made ready for sea. | obvious improvement in this their first num- 
Respecting the site of the battle of Actium, | ber; and the broom has really swept wonder- 
Col. Leake referred to the disquisition on that} fully clean in most of the articles. French 
subject in the fourth volume of his Travels in| literature, and the writers’ opinions on French 
Northern Greece. He believes the position | politics, form striking features; and there is 
of Actium to have been, not where D’Anville, | an excellent essay on the writings of Catullus, 
and others, formerly placed it, but on the pro- | together with much miscellaneous matter, in- 
montory now named Akri; and in the disqui- | cluding a very useful and comprehensive tabu- 
sition referred to, he has endeavoured to shew | lar view of the Italian literature of the 18th 
that the battle was fought in the inner bay in| century, and list of the principal living writers. 
front of that point, and not in the Gulf of Pré- | The following extracts may afford some idea 
vyza; that the fleet of Antony occupied the | of the work—premising that the tone through- 
harbour of Prévyza, or the western part of the out is unfavourable to the existing state of 
gulf adjacent to the town; that the camp of| French feelings, and the character and posi- 
Antony was on the peninsula or promontory of | tion of the king. 
Akri; that the camp of Augustus was on the| ‘“ Of historical writing or resea ch we sce no 
height of Mikhalitzi, and on the ground at its | trace in France. ‘This branch of literature, so 
foot, afterwards occupied by Nicopolis; and | flourishing and so promising twenty years back, 
that his fleet, previously to its advance to the | has been strangled by the prominence and all- 
outer bay of Prévyza, anchored in the harbour | absorption of contemporaneous history. Young 
of Mytika, anciently Comarus. Of the truth writers have turned from the old Chronicle to 
of these conclusions, some confirmation is af- | the modern Journal, and abandoned history for 
forded by the discovery of the prow in the! politics. Lven the historical chairs of the uni- 
outer bay.* | versity have ceased to be well filled. The last 
SS of the eminent, Lerminier and Michelet, have 
withdrawn, tle one from unpopularity, the other 
from ill health, and both had grown sadly mystic 
ere they did withdraw. Those who remain are 
young suppléants, too humble to attract crowds, 
or faire éco’e. In lighter works also this has been 


SEVRIMISSAR. 
[From the Notes of a recent Traveller.) 
Ir was dark when I entered Sevrihissar, after. 
a four hours’ ride from Vourla, and I had to | 
leave betimes the next day. In the morning | ay unproductive season. Laimartine is: mute, 
mine host, a Greek, shewed me an inscription | 


: | and Hugo has taken to prose, since they have 
on a stone in,the low wall round the vourtyard- | pgcome grave academicians. Beranger lets the 
well. At is very imperfect, and appears to be | world alone, though his fingers itch, it is said, 
of Christian times. | to lash it. And except ‘ Mathilde,’ there is not 
| a recent work of imagination that people care 
seid eee | to read. Scribe’s entrance into the Academy 

EM(S}KOUEIPHS ... . PIT E.. has not, indeed, stopped his steam-going fabric, 
MYHTANLAoKAIAIAPASTOT | Scribe has followed Jules Janin’s example in 
[L]ENOTSATTOTEIST...KENMAT | marrying, and matrying wealth; but neither 
St ok oe | marriage has stopped the flow of comédie feuilleton, 
My horse wanted a shoe. While he was at) ‘The Mémoires du Diable, a nasty book to read, 
the smith’s, I repaired to a neighbouring café, | has nevertheless furnished forth a very pretty 
pleasantly situated beneath the shade of some} drama. But not even the Vaudeville has pro- 

fine planes. My attention, however, was soon duced its usual chef-d’@uvre this season. 
diverted from the cup fragrant with the Arabian} “ Although no complete Russian translation 
berry, and from the circle of early customers, | of Shakespeare has yet appeared, several of his 
whom the kafedgi, in the leisurely manner of| pieces have been, either partly or entirely, 
Orientals, was slowly supplying with chibouque, | transferred into that language by different wri- 
or arghilé, to the appearance, beyond the trees, | ters; and a Russian version of the Midsummer 
of some broken pillars, and other fragments of | Night’s Dream has lately been produced by 

marble and stone-work of Grecian architecture. | Ivan Roskovshenko of Tillis.” 
Among them I found one inscribed stone; it} Of the MSS. left by Gustavus of Sweden, 
had been a pedestal, or an altar. It retains | and lately opened on the terms of his will, the 
its upright position; but by some mischance | writers speak as a much ado about nothing ; aud 
has lost its upper part, and, with that, some of| add, “The university are busy cataloguing 
its inscription. This is of the time of the | their new treasures, which will doubtless be of 
Romans, as is evident from the name of the | the greatest service to any one who is ready to 
erector of the therein-mentioned statue and | wade through an Augean stable of nonsense 
altar, Claudius Primigenus, or Primigenius. | and filth, and not unwilling to write ‘a scan- 
The names of the two persons to whom this | dalous history’ of Sweden during the last cen- 
Claudius appears to have been guardian or | tury!” 
preceptor are lost with the upper lines. | “* Austria.—There are in Austria 25,014,267 
[EJKYONQ LWPONOHSAME ' Roman Catholics, 5,855,298 members of the 
NOTTHETEEUIOEZERS a United Greek Church, 2,790,901 of the schis- 
Le matic Greek Church, 1,284,574 Protestants of 
pal. é ASLAN ~ . . = 
K A‘LIPEIMIFENOTSTOT the Augsburg Confession, 2,193,117 Protestants 
@PEUTOTATILN of the Helvetic Confession, 43,750 Unitarians, 
699,057 Jews, and 1736 individuals belonging 
PEE fires, i : to other sects. In 1837 the Catholics in the 
With this paper the Session closed ; the transactions | : ag Pees: ° 

of which, so replete with literary matter of value and in- | German provinces were to those of other sects 
terest, are reported only in the Nos, of the Lit Gazette. | as 11 to 2; in the Hungarian, as 73 to 74; in 


_G.R.L. 
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the Italian, as 258 to 1. In Carinthia, not a 
single Protestant was known to be a resident. 
In Galicia, the Greek Church was the predo- 
minant. In a recent number of the Diario di 
Roma, a complete list is given of all the mon- 
astic establishments within the Austrian do- 
minions. From this it appears that there are 
within that empire 766 monasteries for men, 
and that there reside in those establishments 
10,354 monks of twenty-seven different reli- 
gious orders. The convents for women amount 
to 157, of twenty-nine different orders, and con- 
tain 3661 nuns.” 

Egyptian Literature, §c.— A commission has 
been named to prepare for publication the works 
of Hote, to form a supplement to those of 
Champollion. He travelled to Egypt twice at the 
expense of the government, and has left behind 


him many valuable drawings of Egyptian anti- | 


quities and copies of hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
—lIn the Royal Library at Paris, a Bohemian 
manuscript was lately discovered, containing 
several theological essays by John Huss. It 
had Jong been looked on as a Crvatian manu- 
script. It is supposed to have been written in 
the early part of the fifteenth century.—The 
Parisian press produced, in the year 1841, 6300 
works, 1163 engravings and lithographs, 145 
plans and maps, and 428 pieces of music. 

“* Dr. Siebold has just added three new parts 
to his ‘ Description of Japan.’ He has also 
published several new works on the Japanese 
language and literature, and a map of that 
country, cuntaining all the latest corrections. 

‘“* A work of some importance to the scien- 
tific world has just been published at the cost 
of the papal government; namely, a descrip- 
tion of all the obelisks of Rome, accompanied 
by as complete an explanation as the recent 
discoveries relative to the hieroglyphics. of 
Egypt permitted. This important work was 
interrupted for some time by the decease of its 
accomplished author, Fea, but has now been 
completed by the learned Pater Ungarelli. The 
Etruscan Museum is another work of the highest 
importance, for the publication of which we are 
indebted to the liberality of the reigning pope. 
The literary part of this publication has been 
superintended by Achil Genarelli, a young man 
who not long ago distinguished himself by some 
papers on Italian antiquity, read at the Papal 
Academy of Archeology.” 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details of the 
Athambra; from Drawings taken on the spot 
in 1834 by the late M. Jules Gowry, and in 
1824 and 1837 by Owen Jones. No. 10, Vol. 
1.; No. 1, Vol. [[. London: Owen Jones ; 
Ackermann and Co.; Colnaghi and Co.; 
Graves and Co.; Weale; and Pickering. 

As number after number of this magnificent 

work has appeared, our pages lave born testi- 

mony to the costliness of the design and the 
energy with which Mr. Jones has proceeded 
with an undertaking almost unexampled as the 
production of individual enterprise. The first 
volume is now happily completed; and forms 
a folio of emblazonment and beauty that could 
scarcely be surpassed; for while every thing 
that could captivate the taste of the dilettante 
has been sought for and engravcd, details of 
high importance to the architect, ground-plans 
and sections of buildings, worthy of frequent 
imitation, have been carefully attended to; 
and every feature that could enrich and beau- 
tify the work finds its place amongst the use- 
ful and ornamental of one of the most superb 


structures in the world.” The second volume VARIETIES, 

contains details and ornaments, which are Mechanical Exhibition.—We have visited this 
drawn from actual casts; and the Part before | Exhibition at the Egyptian Hall, and witnesces 
| us is every way worthy of its predecessors. In- | 
| deed, it does not often fall to the lot of the 
| reviewer to speak of such a work as this: no 
language can do justice to its merits and its 
beauty. To the profession its details will be 
invaluable; and to the lovers of the rich and 
gorgeous style of ornament, there is much to 
improve the taste and refine the decorations |is in the chair instead of the liquid in the 
| of their mansions. The letter-press contains | glass. ‘The machine itself, however, jy aq. 
|all necessary information; and M. Pasqual de | mirably constructed, and the sight far better 
| Gayangos has rendered the Arabic inscriptions | worth seeing than trying. In the saine room 


; 2 2 essed 
the roll of a man in a chair down an inclined 


railway, and round a circle of 40 feet in dian. 
ter; a sight more curious than pleasing, or de. 
monstrative of any new truth or useful PUrpose 
in mechanics, Jt is precisely the principle on 
which a tumbler full of water is moved round 
within a hoop without spilling, only the perso, 








|as faithfully as possible, besides adding an | is a patent signal-telegraph, or writing- ya. 
| historical notice of the kings of Granada, of | chine; an ingenious invention, in which pneu. 
| much value, ;matics are applied to similar purposes wit) 
Italy. Parts V. VI. VII. By W. Breckedon, | electricity in the electric clocks and telegraphs, 
Esq., F.R.S. Lond., Duncan and Malcolm ; | 4 pencil, with which the operator writes, is fixed 
Glasgow and Edin., Blackie and Son. | to a piston rod, which works the water throus) 
We do not notice every Part of this beautiful | 5¢¥¢Tal hundred yards of pipe, and moves 4 
work as it appears; but yet they eminently like piston at the extremity, which Writes on a 
deserve it, for each presents a new claim to board of the same kind, and in the same rela. 
our admiration. Varese, from a sketch by | #V position, exactly what is set down by the 
Capt. W. Allen (now so interestingly employed original pen-man. It is curious and clever ; 
in far different scenes on the Niger), is acharm- | 24 how far it can be turned to useful inter. 
ing landscape; Civita Castellana worthy of communication we do not know. _ Perhaps, 
its elevated name; Venice, from the autlior’s | /ike the centrifugal railway, which is but an. 
own pencil, a superb view; Pratica, Lerica, | ther sort of Montagne Russe, it may only be 
Certaldo, Civita Vecchia, Rocca d’Anfo, and | °@pable of being made a great toy, 
Reggio, all very various, and all charming in Improvement and Encouragement of British Ma- 
their different styles. The Rocca d’Anfo is nufactures. — Mr. Emerson Tennent’s bill for 
particularly a favourite with us, both as regards | Protecting a copyright in designs was on Wed- 
subject and execution. a or a = time, and passed by the 
: P ouse of Commons. 
gen ap — simane Bh om The Shugborough Hall sale has, during the 
ane ‘ ~ | early days of this week, consisted of the library, 
ful subject ; Jerusalem, from the north, one Of | from which many old standard works have de- 
the most ee productions of art we ever parted into other repositories. The splendid 
saw; the Pool of Siloam rich in Oriental fea- | anq genuine pictures, &c., to the number of 
tures; and the Citadel of Jerusalegn, with figures, | 190, including famous Claudes, Guidos, Pous- 
most pitturesque. The Part does not degene- 


n —s sins, Cuyps, Boths, and Berghems, collected 
rate from its grand and affecting predecessors. by Admiral Lord Anson, excite a strong sensa- 


The Imperial Family Bible. Mlustrated by the | tion in the world of art as to their ultimate 

old Masters and J. Martin. Glasgow, Blackie | disposal. 

and Son. Mr. Acraman’s Gallery (at Bristol, advertised 
WE have to notice Parts XI. to XVI. inclusive | by Messrs. Christie and Manson), which so 
of this superbly illustrated edition of the Bible, | shortly follows, offers another opportunity to 
which brings us to the book of Job. Every | the wealthy amateur such as rarely occurs. We 
succeeding Part confirms the opinion we gave | Visited it two or three years ago, and were de- 
on its first issue from the press. lighted by many of the specimens, in the highest 
classes of art. The “ Ecce Homo” of Carlo 
Dolce, besides first-rate productions by Tenicrs, 
Metzu, Mieris, Berghem, Both, Vandyck, Wou- 
vermans, &c., form a precious collection. 

Lilliputian Horse-—A horse from Java has 
| just been presented to the Queen, said to be 





Major-General George Pollock, commanding the 
Lorces in Affghaunistan. Drawn on stone by 
Weld Taylor. London, M‘Lean. 

Tue appearance of a portrait of this distin- 

= “> very apropos, and will no 

doubt be equally popular. The likeness is . F 971 inches 
extremely good ; and those who are personally an oe SS a ri ha 
acquainted with Sir F. Pollock, her Majesty's | ears old, and perfectly docile, Now to mount 
attorney-general, will readily observe the strik- | y : M4 y aR 

| 





ing family resemblance between the brothers. rit oe ot ete h any grand pes pe 
And how much depends on the cl a eee ‘ : 

this experienced oe gallant din ~— | Strand Theatre.— Wax and Wonders, an amus- 
duces service ia which he is engaged : io | ing trifle, which Mrs. Keeley makes, has been 
all we have heard of him, and of his staff and | Peeduced ee = eee Tuesday went 
associates, we have every reason to think that | _./M¢ Vauehall Masquerade on *uesday we f 
the wallace of eur ladion empire was never | off well, though there was a less proportion 0 


reposed in better hands | masking in it than has become usual even on 


| these occasions. ‘The maskers seem now to be 


A Whole-length Portrait of Dr. Harris, Prin- | considered as performers to entertain the rest 
cipal of Cheshunt College—for engraving, by Mr, | of the company, rather than the whole assembly 
J. M. Scrymgeour—has been shewn to us, among | one party “ promiscuously” disguised. The 
the many persons interested in a likeness of a | weather was most favourable and the entertain- 
teacher to whom the rising generation owe so | ments various. 


much; and we are happy to say that it offers! Abyssinian Travellers.—By the latest accounts 
an excellent subject for the burin, and will | from the north of Abyssinia, given in the dugs- 
no doubt be executed in the style it deserves. burg Gazette of the 29th ult., it appears that 
Mr. S. has given a fine effect to his composi- | the French geographers, Messrs. l’errer and 
tion; and the general tone is well adapted for | Gallinier, had arrived at Gandar, whither an 
mezzotinto, Egyptian had also adyanced; that Mr. ell, 
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wher an als 
residing; that the English mission from Aden | 


ofwhich all the particulars have appeared in | 


the 


¥i : 
the English traveller, was at Adowa in April, {near Glasgow, his native place, to which he 
e the German naturalist, Shemper, was! retired, much crippled by painful rheumatism. 


He was only 52 years of age. 
. Mi 
Baron Larrey, the far-famed surgeon of Na- 


Literary Gazette) had reached Showa; and poleon, and highly celebrated both in the prac- 
that M. Abbadie, so well known for his exer- | tical and theoretical knowledge of the science 


ons in this part of the world, had made con-| he professed, died last week at Lyons, on his 
siderable progress in the composition of an! return from a medica! inspection in Algeria. 


Abyssinian dictionary. 

The German Wathalla.—The grand national 
Temple of Glory, built by the king of Bavaria | 
on the banks of the Danube, has been finished, | 
and will soon be inaugurated by his majesty. | 
it is a magnificent edifice, standing on three | 
terraces, one over the other, in the Doric style, 
and resembling the Parthenon. Ancient Ger- 
nan history turnishes the subjects for its de- | 
oration; and the busts of 200 illustrious Ger- | 
mans are already within its walls. 

Observatory at Athens. — Om the 8th uit. the | 

foundation of an observatory at Athens was | 
laid with imposing ceremony on the Nymph 
Hill, near the Pnyx. The patriotic expense | 
is borne by Baron von Sina, the Greek consul- | 
seneral at Vienna; and the instruments made 
by the optician Plossl of that place. 
“Early Patimpsest of the Greek Testament.— 
The governments of continental Europe are, | 
at the present day, rivalling each other in their | 
patronage of literature and the arts, Within | 
the last two or three months a number of French 
and German scholars have visited London on 
literary or scientific missions, at the expense of 
their respective governments. Among them 
we are led to mention the name of M. Tischen- 
dorf, a young and learned Saxon, who has dis- 
tinguished himself particularly by his critical 
labours on the original text of the New Testa- 
ment. M. Tischendorf is now publishing at 
Leipsic an edition af the valuable Greek frag- 
ments of the New Testament contained in the 
famous palimpsest of Paris, a manuscript which 
in all probability is at least of the fifth century, 
and has been considéred more ancient even 
than the celebrated Codex Alexandrinus. The 
ancient text of these fragments had been erased 
in the thirteenth century, that the vellum might 
be used to write some theological treatises of 
Ephrem Syrus, and had been given up as past 
allhope of deciphering, until M. Tischendort re- 
cently succceded in reading the whole; and he is 
now preparing a complete edition of the frag- 
ments of the New ‘l'estament in fac-simile,—a 
splendid book, printed by Bernard Tauchnitz, 
thelearned printerof Leipsic, which willnodoubt 
find its way into all the larger libraries in Great 
Eritain. We have also heard that there is 
some hopes that the University of Oxford will 
undertake the publication of the Greek frag- 
ments of the Old Testament, which are like- 
wise found in the Parisian palimpsest, and 
which have been deciphered by M. Tischen- 
dorf. We hope this may prove true. M. 
Tischendorf is well known in Germany by 
various publications connected with theological 
and biblical criticism. He has'during his visit 
here collated all the old manuscripts of the 
Greek Testament preserved in the libraries of | 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 

Mr. Beverley, who made his first appearance | 
as acomedian in London some forty years ago, 
was for a while manager of Covent Garden | 
Theatre, and since, during many dramatic sea- | 
sons, the lessee of provincial theatres mostly | 
in the home-district, has just paid the debt of | 
nature, and been removed from the scene. 

. 8. Williams. — Our old favourite actor 
Williams, so excellent in Scotch character, has | 
to be added to the late sad list of departed 
comedians. He died on Monday at a cottage 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Firmin Didot, Fréres, et Cie. (printers to the Institut 
de France) have just promulgated an extract from their 
general Catalogue, which stews a degree of enterprise 
in Paris that we might in vain look for in nearly all 
the publishing trade of London. The multitude of ster- 
ling works announced in this “ Extrait” affords a striking 
proof of the fact, that, owing to some cause or causes, 


| our standard and national literature is at a very low 


ebb, and that the encouragement of good authorship is 
almost extinguished. A list of our publications during 
the season, now nearly closed, would, we fear, serve 
only to confirm the melancholy truth. When may we 
hope for a better condition of things, so intimatcly con- 
nected with the progress and enjoyments ofa civilised 
country? 

We are glad to see announced for publication ‘* The 
Principles and the Practice of Art,” by J. D. Harding, 
author of ** Elementary Art ;” a work which gives ample 
promise of a valuable sequel. 

We are informed by Mr. Fellowes that the late Dr. 
Arnold at the time of his decease had just completed 
the third volume of his History of Rome, and that his 
friend Archdeacon Hare will superintend its progress 
through the press. Dr. Arnold’s executors also an- 
nouuce a new volume of his Sermons, and a Memoir of 
his Life, with Selections from his extensive Correspond- 
ence, 

The Old Monthly Magazine lias again changed hands; 
and we have to thank the new parties for the No. pre- 
sented to us. It afiords us pleasure to add, that the 
variety and spirit of its contents haye made its perusal 
very agreeable to us. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


First Chapters on the Church of England, by the 
Rev. G. A. Cockburn, M.A., 12mo, 4s.— A Concise 
German Grammar, with an entirely new Arrangement 
of Declensions and Exercises, by M. Wertieim, 12mo, 
5s.— The Propetty-Tax Act, with Analysis, Notes, &c., 
by J. Dida Pratt, 12mo, 7s. 6d.—Chronologieal Pictures 
of English History, Part il. fol. 7s. Gd.—Notes of a Tour 
in the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire, by W. 
Cooke Taylor, LL.D., 12mo, 5s. — Norway and her Lap- 
landlers in 1841, by J. Milford, 8vo, 10s, Gd.—The Cura- 
tive Influence of the Climate of Pau, &c., by A. Taylor, 
M.D., post 8vo, 10s. 6d. — The History of the Church, 
by the Rev. C. Mackenzie, post 8vo, 8s. Gd.— Little 
Susan: a Tale, in easy Words for Children under Six 
¥ears of Age, 18mo, ls,—Life in the West; Back-wood 
Leaves and Prairie Flowers, post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—The 
Lawyer, his Character and Rule of Holy Life, by Edw. 
O’Brien, tcp. 6s.—The Deformed, Jessy Bell, and other 
Poems, by Mary St. Aubign, fep. 6s.—Three Poems, by 
Rh. Trott Fisher, 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s —A Companion to 
the Baptismal Font, by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, 18mo, 
2s. — Commentary on the New Testament, by the Rev. 
W. Dalton, 2d edit. 2 vols. Svo, 24s.—Dr. Cowan’s Bed- 
side Manual, 2d edit. 18mo, 3s. 6d —New Poor-Law 
Amendment Act, by J. F. Archbold, 12m0, 5s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cure of Cancer.—We have heard much of Dr. Arnott’s 
new mode of curing cancer by means of caoutchoue pres- 
sure; but we are not acquainted with the form or appli- 
cation of the invention. Indeed such subjects are more 
congenial to medical than to generaliy literary publica- 
tions; and though we have had the pleasure to point 
public attention to several invaluable discoveries as 
remedies for disorders and aillictions which beset hu- 
manity (such as stammering, deafness, blindness), we 
can hardly be expected to attend hospitals, and still 
less to set ourselves up as authorities in cases where 
the education and experience of physicians and sur- 
geons are requisite. What we can see, and what com- 
mon sense aud reason can understand, we are always 
happy to report and make known to our suffering fellow- 
creatures, that they may, if they think fit, seek the 
removal of their complaints through the channels indi- 
cated; and all we can say in defence of our interfering 
at all in such concerns is, that we consider it a duty of 
the press, and never but truly and impartially state 
that which we witness, and which we consider likely 
to be a public benefit. 

The Editor is obliged to M. C. for the songs offered; 
but ‘‘ foam” and “ own,” ‘ frame” and “ main,” are 
rhymes which are not sufficiently polished for the Lit. 
Gazette. 

We have to acknowledge, with thanks, Bombay Ga- 
zettes to June 16 inclusive. 


| Be 


| ings, &c. &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
WE TERN LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 

Otlice—-49 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

Capital, 500,C00/. ; 10,000 Shares, 50/.each; Deposit, 5/. each Share. 
This Society is established for the A of Lives upon prin- 
ciples combining economy with perfect security. . 
Directors. 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
William Cabell, Esq. \ Edmund Lueas, Esq. 
‘Thomas Somers Cocks, jun, Esq. |G ¢ Pollock, Esq. 
George Henry Drew, Esq. s r, Esq. 
William Evans, Esq. Joba Bazley White 
William Freeman, Esq. Joseph Carter Woo 
Francis Fuller, Esq. Heury Wrench, Esq. 
James Hunt, Esq. 
Trustees—William Whatcley, vey OE L. C. Humfrey, Esq. 
jeorge Drew, Esq. 
Auditors—Ormus Biddulph, Esq. ; John Freeman, Esq. ; John 
Bazley White, jun., Esq. 
Consulting Connsel—William Page Wood, Esq. 

Conveyancing Connsel—Samuel Jay, E 

Physician—William Richard Basham, Esq. M.D., 17 ¢ 
Grosvenor Place. 

Surgeons—Alfred Leggatt, Esq. ; George David Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Bicdulph, and Co., Charing Cross. 
Solicitors—Messis.J. L. Bicknell andJ.C, Lethbridge, 25 Abingdon 
Street, Westminster. 

Table of Premiums to assure 1001. for the whole term of life. 





Age. | Annual Prem. | Age. | Annual Prem. | Age. Annual Prem. 
| £4 4 | & ws a. GBs 4, 
35 li oO 50 43 

40 19 «6 55 § 6 

s| 4) 38 9 1 | | 645 


3 
4 
3 





‘The object of this Society is to afford to the Assured all the bene- 
fits of Life Assurance, at @ great reduetion in the rates of Pre- 
minum. For example: A person aged thirty may with this Society 
assure his life for G00. by the annual payment of 11/. 3s. 4d., which 
in a Society where the Bonus is held out as a main inducement, 
would cost him 13/. 7s. 4d.. or, in other words, turthe same anaual 
premium he could at this ¢ assure very nearly 6UU/., whereby 
he derives AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS OF iUb.. 

All particulars as to Shares, Loans, Assurances, &c. may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary; and, if required, for- 
warded to the country. 

Parties in the country eligible for undertaking Agencics are 
requested to apply. 

a very liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

EDW. T. RICHARDSON, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


Oak Carvings for Church Decorations, §c. 
ESSRS. BRAITHWAITE and CO.,, 


Proprietors of the Patent method of Carving in Solid Wood, 
beg leave to invite the Nobilit lergy, and Architects, to view their 
Specimens of Oak Ca: able to the Gothic Embellishments 
of Cathedrals and Chu ch as Stalls, Panelling, Enriched 
Tracery, Chairs, Commur Rails, Tables, Altar-Screens, Pulpits, 

Reading-Desks, Lecterns, Stall-Heads, Finials, Organ-Screens, Gallery- 
‘ronts, &c. &c., at one half the price usually charged. 

Estimates given, and contracts entered into, for the entire fitting- 
up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 

By their process a most important saving in expense and time will 
be found in the fitting or repairs of Churches or Mansions, either in 
the Gothic or Flizabethan style, in any description of wood. It is 
equally applicable to Elizabethan or Gothic furniture, such as Chairs, 
»ok-Cases, Cabinets, Tables, Picture-Frames, Coats of Arms, Mould. 


No. 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Steel Pen Manufacturer to Her Majesty. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S very superior patent 


e and other METALLIC PENS, may be had of all Stationers, 
Booksellers, and other dealers in Pens throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

The proyressive increase in the manufacture of Joseph Gillott’s 
Pens, proves their proportionate advanee in public estimation. 
From Oct. 1838 to Oct. 1839, was | And from D. 

manufactured 44,634,702 j 

3,721,225 doz. or 5,1 4 doz. 
310,102 gross or 43! ,437 gross. 
Caution.—Joseph Gillott’s Cards of Pens are made up in Packets 
e dozen cach, and have a label outside, with a facsimile of 
his signature. 

**Gillott’s Warranted School Pens” are specially adapted for tui- 
tion, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points. 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Manufactory, Victoria 
Works, Graham Street, Birmingham, and at 37Gracecharch Street, 
London, under the management of Mr. Fox, from the Manufactory, 
Birmingham. "4 


R. HENDRIE, —_ 
Perfumer lo Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its su 
tiority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
a an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Hunprir’s Preservative Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henoprir’s Moriiixy is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Hewnparr’s Coup Cara oF Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

IMPROVED ScowERtNG Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 





INDELIBLE MARKING Lk, for Linen, to be used without preparation 
ls. a bottle, : , si " 





. source of comfort both to the parent and infant. 
* recommended for light suppers, food for — re 


re poe pes ail. 
— sien, and 


approbation. 
cantile men, these Pens 
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OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY and 
PATENT GROATS, recommended by the meee patro- 

by the Queen, the Queen Dowager, and Royal Fam 
nthe attention of Families and Invalid is particularly yc to the 
inestimable qualities of the above Patent ae bene the purest 
arine of the and Oat ever peters. ¢ rived of their ter- 
mentative properties by a — Process, W! hereby all crudities are 

removed and impurities reject 

ROBINSON'S PATENT aaaennee is the only genuine article by 
which pure Barley Water can be made in ten minutes. It produces 
ak excellent macilaginous beverage, more palatablé than that made 
m Pearl Barl Mothers, during the anxious — of suckling, 
will find it cooling a be ase’ — ple spiny oduct! 
and ented liquors are inadmissible, it is an am, productive 
= be ‘ It is also strongly 





delicious custard-pudding, for which pu 


t has been used by 
milies of the first —— and will be and suitable fur the ini 


or healthy, the infant o1 aged. It is also highly esteemed as ar 
junct with new milk for the breakfast-table. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS possess the same advantages of 
el made by this article 


The delicate 


Lia | as ae Patent Barley. 
It is deprive 


sses any other. 


ery far s of those pernici ua. 
lities which common gruel generally pico and which pradice 
Childver jabouring 


heartburn and acidity ih the stomach. and those | 
under difficult digestion will be found highly benetited by its use, and 


the short time required for a Sapesene makes it a most valuable 


yg rere for the sick char 
CAUTIO 





the Pateutees deem it necessary to call the attention of Fa and 
especially Servants, to the circumstance, and to request they will rae: 
serve, that on each Genuine Packet are placed the Royal Arms, with 
the words, “ ae Royal Letters Patent,” and the Signature of « MATTS 
ROBINSON 
Robinson aoa Beliville, ginny to the Queen, 61 Red Lion Street, 
Tolborn, London. 
PWENTY Y E ARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION. 
Church Street, Whitby, Oct. 19, 1811. 

Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge's Balm of Columbia 
every bottle was suld immediately on receipt, and I have many more 
bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, a I hope you will 
send without the least delay. Orders have pou ae than ever 
since the powerful etfects of the Balm have been so decisive} vy demon- 
strated in the cases of several credible and respectable inhabitants ot 
the town. One instance, among others which have attracted parti- 
cular attention, is the case of a gentleman who had little or no hair 
for twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately had his head shaved and wore a w ig. At my recommen- 
dation he tried the Balm ; and after using it according to the direc- 
tions for a short time, the young hair appeared, and he has now as 
fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 

Yours, Ac. JOHN KILVINGTON. 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmorland Buildings, 
Al dersgate Street, London. 


OLDRIDGE’s BALM prevents the hair turning grey, produces a 


- beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, and a 
n 


few Bottles generally restore it agai Price Ss. tid., Ge., and Ls. pet 
Bottle. ge prices are genuine. Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM 
of COLUMBIA, 1 pean ae Strand. 


Mester’ ME’ TALLIC LAW PE 
hese Pens have been meanetagnorel, expressly for Law 

Draftamen and for writing on parchment; they far weapeees the quill 

= any other pens for these purposes. To Law Draftsmen and pay Sy 
rapid writing is essential, they are vee They ~ ag 


on Tou 
and durability enabling themes to pad freely <i all 

They have undergone a severe in some of the 

here inet iriese peaetpen - 
To gentlemen of the profession, as well as 
will prove an invaluable ally, combining as 

they do ease in writing with economy lity 

These and ryt Mosley's other Pens had of all ae 
and je Pen-dealers inns eae 6 he. on and 
at No. Tinton Garden. 


Obmeye thet haa Pen is s stamped “ Richard 9 ahi and Co.” 


ODGSON and ‘ABBOTT’ Ss | EAST INDIA 


. tie pore = pted for writing 





makes a aoe 


N.—As mans iii imitations, with similar wrappers» 
both in size, colour, and swpnerene e, are being offered to the ape , 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On Thursday next, in 2 vols. small Svo, with Illustrations, 


| Sadly i Peni ccgntinoln in 1842; 
A Sequel to * Canada in 1341.” 


By Sir RICHARD BONNYCASTLE, Knight. 
Also, just published, 

The Marquess or LonponverRyY’sSTIEAM- 
VOYAGE to CONSTANTINOPLE by the RIIINE and DANUBE, 
in 1810-41. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations. 

Il. 

MASSANIELLO. An Historical Romance. 
Edited by Hornacs Smiru, Esq., Author of ** Brambletye House,” 
&c. 3 vols. ne 


The Fourth Volume of Mapame D’ArsbLAy’s 
DIARY and LETTERS. Embellished with a Portrait of Mrs. 
Delany, from the Original at Hampton Court. 

Publisher, 15 Great sesunnidnied Strect. 


8 New Dustingion Street, Aug. 6, 1342, 
R. BENTLEY will immediately publish 


the following NEW WORKS :— 
NARRATIVE of various JOURNEYS 
in coat HISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; includ- 
ing a 7 in those Countries from 1826 to 1858. By Cuartes 
Mazsox, Esq. 5 vols. Svo, with numerous Plates, &c. 
2. DOCTOR HOOKWELL, the Puseyite 


Vicar. A Novel. 3 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Pu 


‘* 


NEW WORKS new ready. 


ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE 
of E . TH; or, Sketches mit Life from the Bye-Ways of History. 
By the Bryevicrixe Bretiuxen of Guewparoven. Edited by W. C. 
Tayior, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 2% vols. 8vo, w ith Por- 
traits. 

2. STONE HENGE;; or, the > Romans i in Bri- 


tain. A Romance of the Days of Nero. 
3. PEREGRINE BUNCE; or, SETTLE D 


atLAST. By Tuxovors Hoox, Esq., Author of Sayings and Doings,” 
&c. 5 vol 


4. NARRATIVE of the SECOND CAM- 


PAIGN in CHINA. By Kerru Srrwarr Mackenzir, Esq., late Mi- 
litary Secretary to the Commmander-in-Chief. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


5. THE AMBASSADOR’S WIFE. 
A Novel, By Mrs. Gorg, Author of “The Dowager,” &c. 3 vols. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 
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on their Use in Agricul: 


Farly in will be p uy the price net to exceed ‘Ws. 


HE“GRASSRS of SCOTE ND: 
“Remarks 
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By RICHARD. PARNELL, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Nlustrated with a Figure of each Species, and several Varieties, 
gocmeioe: to One Hundred and Thirty ; Drawn and Engraved by 
ne ut 
22 Pall Mall, 


William Blackwood and Sons, FE Edinburgh ; and 2 
London. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Lyell's Geological Works. 


Sixth Edition, revised, with 2 — Plates, and Maps, 
- 12mo, 2 


RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the 


ae 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 
The new Volume of this unrivalled Collection, in 9 neatly jo, 
ro Volume, embellished with Eugravibgs, price (s., ae 
prises — 


LL in the WRONG; or, Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages. 


By THEODORE. HOOK, Esq. 


This collection now comprises the following, among many oth 
celebrated works of fiction, cach complete in one pocket volume, 
embellished with Engravings, price 6s. :— 

J. FENIMORE COOPER. —'The Pilot —The Spy— The Water 
Witch—The Red Rover—The Last of the Mobicans—The pj ioucers 
~The Prairie—Liouel Lincoln—The Borderers —The Bravo —ie 


me : P. R. JAMES. — Darnley — De L’Orme— Philip Augustus— 
Henry Ma 
THE! ODORE HOOK. —The Parson's Daughter -Mi axwell—Jack 
Brag—Gilbert Guruey—The Widow and the Marquis 
MISS AUSTEN — Sense and Sensibility — KE shel — Man tal 
Park — Mesthaubie Abbey and Persuasion (in 1 vol.) — Prix 
Prejudice. 
MORIER —Hajii Baba—Haijji Baba in England —Zolirab, 
SIR EF. L. opting —Eugene Aram—Paul Clifford —The Ly. t 
— of Pompei 
APTAIN M. ARRYA’ r. — Peter Simple- 
in ‘ton ofa Lege Fe King 
ton Forster—The Pacha aft 
MISS JANE POR 
Chiefs—The Pasto 2. 
MAXWELL.—Stori ao ae Ee Mv Life—The Bivouac, 
MRS, TROLLOPE.—Vicar of Wrexhill—Widow Barnaby. 
MRS. GORE.—Mothers and Panghters—The Soldier of Lv: ons, 
E.— By the Author of * The Inheritance,” 





-Jacob Frithful—J_ 

*s Own—Mr, Midshipman Easy viet 
any Tales. 

= Thaddons of Warsaw — The Scottish 


Destiny. 
INHERITANCE, 
DESTINY. 

*.* Any of which may be bad sepagately, and of all Book sellers, 
T Be next Volume, to be published with the Magazines at the en d of 
the Month, will comprise Cooper’s celebrated Romance — 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 

*,* Other popular Works will continue to be published in re gular 
succession, 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


ON’ 


Sixth Edition, foolscap 8vo, 10s. 6. =" 
the CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES, 
By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 





Waverley Novels, 
A BBOTSFORD EDITION. Part VII. was 
published on the 23d July. 
Four-Shilling Edition. Vol. XVII. 
8vo, and Part XVII. royal Svo, are published this-day, 
+. People’s Edition. Thirty-two Niunbers, and 
“Eight Parts, are published. 
Abbutsford Edition, Part VIIL., on 6th August. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, London. 


Second Edition, with 29 Etchings, 2 vols. post Sro, 20s. a 


ETTERS from the SHORES of the 
BALTIC. 


By a LADY. 
John Mumays 4 Albemarle Street. 


small 





In 8vo, extra a cloth, price 7 78. 6d. 


INDARI CARMINA: ad fidem Textus 


Bocxurani. Pars Prima, continens Opas Oxy wricas: 
Notas quasdam Anglice scriptas adjecit Gunimemes Givrouo 
— A.M., Regie Schole Etonensis ¢ Mayistris Adja- 
oribus 
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,PALE ALE. —K. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this informs the pnblic that 
this Beer so o strongly dt by the Faculty, uot being sold 


Modern Changes of the Earth and its Iuhabitants consi- 
dered as illustrative of Geology. 


By CHARLES LYELL, Esq., F.R.S. 


being 
means 





Eton: printed and sold by EF. P. Williams; and at the Etou 
Warehonse, 5 Bridge Strect, Blackfriars (tive doors from Fleet 


recommende 
to the Trade, can ouly be procured at the Brewery, bow. 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITFIS H INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 


The p= pear with the Works of the late Sir Davin Winx, R.A., 


and @ of Pictures by Ancient Masters, is open daily from 
Ten in in the Vay ad until Six Jn the Evening. 


Ad 1e.; ygue, le. 
WILLIAM > cst 





a 


The Shbecription-Liat t to the Art-Union of Dusseldorf 


wilt CLOS%. On SATURDAY NEXT, the 13th of August. 


The Art.Unions of Germany : 


. BERLIN, DUSSELDORF, AND DRESDEN. 


HE Price of the Subscription-Tickets in 
of the yer 


will entitle the holder 
abe —— = be P aeliv 
art, value ay Foy lol. to 


The Sugpaiing. which from the first establishment 
cieties have formed the Presentation Prints to each Subscriber, and 
which are exected im the wer ist ert, exhibited daily, 


“at German Repository 
the hours of Nite and Six. 


Sp peteciecadete. crete 


y of the Annual 
immediately 


- HENRY HERING, Secretary for the United Kingdom, 


9 Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. 


ssociations will be 20s. each, which 
Presentation En- 


jy atter the drawing, 
; and also the chance of obtaining a work of 





Also, by same Author, 
Second Edition, revised, with 400 Wi oo uts, Plates, and Maps, 
vols, 12mo, 182. 


Elements of poe cae or, a Description and 


Classification of Rocks and Fossils, illustrating the Ancient 


Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 18mo, akan 2s. 
RAYERS for PRIVATE and FAMILY 
WORSHIP: founded upon the Primitive Liturgies. , 
By the Rev. HENRY ALLEN, B.A. 


Vicar of St. cea es a and Chaplain to the Sussex 
‘ounty Jai 


St. Paul's Charch 


“e y 





and Waterloo Place. 


Price We. cloth, pp.-800, 
HE NEW POPULAR SCOTTISH 


BIOGRAPHY ; being Lives of Eminent Natives of Scot- 
lanc, brought down to ‘the Present time. 


Also, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
The Geology of Scotland and its Tslands. 


With a coloured Geolosical and numerous Sections, 
Wiex1ias Rainn, Au:hor of * nm Spr — ” See. ™ 


Price 12s. cloth, pp. 
weet? New Gazetsreer of Seotland and Guide- 


ice T2s. cloth, pp.827, 
The New Gaseweee of ireland and Guide- 


take Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. Edinburgh: Edin- 
em burgh Printing Company. 


Street), Loudon. 


Peles 4d ; } superfine paper, 6d. 


OSTE R’S ELEMENTARY Copy- 
KS, vshgs 10, comprising LESSONS in CURRENT: 
AND. che boo k completes the series. Nos.1 to i0 may now 
te shestnad through the medium of any local Bookseller or Sta- 
tioner. 
*,$ This system is based upon rational and established princi- 
ples? 3. and in point of cheapness, couvenicnce, and efficacy, will be 
und superior to any ot r extant. It obviates the difficulties 
ich embarrass the child in his first attempts to use the pen: 
facilitates the labour of teachers ; and ensures to every person the 
acquisition of a Boot wating in which the essential qualities ol 
legibility, expedition, and elegance are combined. 
Souter and Law, Bondou School Library, 131 Flect Street. 


ITERARY GAZETTE to be SOLD.— 
A complete Set of this highly aay! and valuable 
ical, from its commencement ii 7 to 1837 lnchatien 
20 vols., aif uniform, and neatly half-hound calf, only 4/. 10s, 
early volumes are very scarce, not to be bought : at full price. 
G. Willis, Bookseller, ier Covent Garden ;"of whom, Gratis, 
may be had, 
A Priced Catalogue of cheap and valuable 
Boen® hand Books. 
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